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NOTICE. 
“Tye Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 


the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


RE incessant telegrams making us all blasés with news ? 
The week has been full of incidents which ten years 
since would have been events; an army of 200,000 men has 
commenced an invasion to which it is scarcely adequate ; the 
first t battle has been fought between ironsides ; a 
great debate has occurred in Parliament ; Garibaldi has made 
a new appeal to the revolutionary spirit; a loan of eight 
millions has been placed for Turkey: a Russian province has 
demanded Constitutional Government; an insurrection has 
been raging in Greece ; an American House of Represen- 
tatives has accepted a resolution favourable to emancipation, 
and yet we all by common consent pronounce the week a 
stupid one. The explanation is, we presume, that Parlia- 
mentary action really fills an important place in English life, 
and that when, as Mr. Osborne said, “ chickweed is visible 
on the debates,” all news but the most important seems 
wanting in freshness and life. 











The event of the week has been the duel between the Mer- 
rimac and the Monitor at the mouth of the James River, 
the Merrimac, a 40-gun frigate, dismantled and covered by 
the Confederates with iron plates, and the Monitor, a floating 
steam-battery, built of iron, and on the turreted cupola prin- 
ciple. The Merrimac sent the Cumberland, a 50-gun sailing 
frigate, to the bottom with two taps of her prow, and settled 
the doom of all sailing vessels of war. The Monitor, on her 
side, fought the Merrimac, though six times her size, and 
armed with 90-pound Dahlgren guns, for three hours, without 
losing a man or starting a plate, and with no visible marks of 
conflict, except a few indentations. She cannot be boarded : 
she cannot be run down—for the Merrimac charged her 
twice fruitlesaly—and, in short, if she could only steam eight 
miles an hour instead of four she would be the most formid- 
able vessel on earth. As it is she has saved the blockading 
fleet, which the Merrimac might have destroyed, and enabled 
us all to understand how the “cupola principle” works. 


_ Parliament has been unusually dull. The only debate of 
importance has been on the Revised Code, and on this a 
compromise has been attained. The House educated itself 
by two nights’ debate, the little rills of information flowing in 
from all sides united in one deep channel, and Mr. Lowe 
gave way. A partial payment by results has been attained, 
the pupil teachers are left alone, and grouping by age is 
abandoned. In other words, the two points worth fighting 
for, the payment for results in part or entirely, and the 
decentralization of the department—the pupil teachers 
ceasing, as we understand, to correspond with Government 
—are secured. 
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Lord Chelmsford’s amendments having been rejected in 
Committee by 33 to 28. 


Mr. Carl Schurz, Minister of the Federal Government to 
Madrid, has addressed the people of New York in a speech 
which is to ordinary American oratory what that is to a 
Hyde Park harangue. It is a really wonderful burst of 
eloquence, pregnant with thought and meaning. Mr. Schurz’s 
view may, however, be briefly condensed. He holds that if 
the North conquer the South but two courses of action 
remain. One is to hold down the South, with infinite danger 
to liberty, the other is to readmit the South, with the cause 
of rebellion removed by total and complete enfranchisement 
of the black race. He was applauded throughout, and when 
rising with his subject, he said, “I ask you now what will 
you do with four millions of blacks ? postpone the answer, 
and the question will be, what will they do with you?” the 
building rang with shouts, which prove, if proof were needed, 
that New York has ceased to believe in slavery as expedient. 


Mr. Peabody, a wealthy American merchant, has conferred 
a most munificent gift of 150,0007. on the London poor, 
which he announces himself, with a brief autobiographic recital 
of his previous beneficence to Danvers (Massachusetts) and 
Baltimore (Maryland). The style of the letter certainly 
detracts from the pleasure with which we regard the benevo- 
lence of its author. It reminds one of those convenient 
résumés of the hero’s history with which the Herald of the 
Greek drama used to announce to the amphitheatre through 
his resonant trumpet the deeds which preceded the openin 
of the play—the difference being that the Greek Heral 
always acted for another, while this gentleman, like the New 
York Herald, acts for himself. The sum is great, and the 
intent is doubtless benevolent, but we wish the modesty of 
the giver had enhanced his generosity. 


Belgium has practically so interpreted her commercial 
treaty with England as to give us the benefit of a most 
injured nation clause. Our existing treaty with her put 
us on the most favourable footing of any nation which 
had not a special treaty with her. But no sooner was it 
completed than she dispensed special treaties to all her neigh- 
bours except England. Since her new commercial treaty 
with France we have applied to be put on the same footing, 
but Mr. W. E. Forster, the member for Bradford, elicited on 
Tuesday, and again last night from Mr. Layard, that Belgium, 
after coquetting a little, has demanded an equivalent for her 
concurrence, which is unfair, and has not been insisted on in 
any other case. This equivalent is, we believe, the payment 
by England of more than a quarter of a million sterling for 
the redemption of the Scheldt dues. The truth is that the 
small but vigorous Protectionist td in Belgium is sup- 
ported as against England by the Ultramontane party, which 
is large and vigorous, and the Belgian Ministry affect a 
timidity towards this party which we suspect they hardly 
feel. The Belgians really fear our woollen manufacturers 
as rivals, and an excess of 20 per cent. on English over 
French woollens is a protection they do not like to give 
up. They have, unfortunately, nothing to gain in return 
except a money bribe, as no Belgian exports to England 
are taxed by our Custom House, except sugar and hops. We 
hope that the English Ministry will not surrender at discre- 
tion. Belgium has something to lose if the English people 
are once politically estranged from the Belgian nation. 


The Lords have enjoyed a discussion on Poland. That 
being the case in all Europe, in which the least can be done, 
Peers not very favourable to nationalities are most sympa- 
thetic with Poland. Lord Carnarvon, indeed, denied that he 
held any extreme views, but still he wished very much that 
Russia should be induced to keep her obligations to Europe. 
Earl Russell, of course, gave the stock reply. He pitied the 





The Lunacy Bill may be held to have passed the Lords; 


Poles; he thought the treaty obligations ought to be kept; 
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he believed the Emperor wished to keep them; he feared 
the repression of last year had been very cruel; he was sure 
Prince Gortschakoff did not mean to be cruel ; and he finally 
held that interference on the part of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would only make matters worse. 





Tt will be alarming news to our readers, that if a swindling 
Secretary of any (Limited) Joint Stock Company chooses to 
register their names on the list of shareholders, they become 
primé facie liable as shareholders, though they may never 


have even heard of the concern. Their only remedy is to | 
bring an action against the Company, of which,—if they suc- 


ceed in proving the error or fraud,—the Company must pay 
the costs. This day week a poor man, who could not write 
his name, and did not put his mark, and asserted that he 
knew nothing of the matter, was decided to be primd facie a 
shareholder because his name was found on the Register. 
The onus probandi may be thus thrown on ignorant people 
to whom law is a mystery and a terror. 


Long accounts have been received this week from British 
Columbia, the burden of which is this: The outturn of the 
gold fields is boundless there, and the minimum rate of 
unskilled labour has risen to twelve and twenty shillings. 
Men with small capitals, and men who can work with their 
hands, are alike in great demand. White-handed men with 
no money, who can only work with their heads, are worth 
iust nothing at all. They are the product of the civilization 
they chiefly produce. 


The subscription for the memorial to the Prince Consort 
has reached 42,000/., a sum which is pronounced paltry. It 
has been subscribed almost entirely by the aristocracy and 
the wealthier middle class, and the Times recommends tiat 
an appeal should be made through the clergy to the whole 

le. That such an appeal would succeed there is little 
doubt ; but the clergy should not collect. They ought at 
most to receive. Let every clergyman in the country an- 
nounce, without orders, that he will accept any subscription, 
however small, and forward it to the Mansion House, and 


the sum would soon be sufficient. Thirteen thousand | 


parishes ought to subscribe at least ten pounds apiece. 


The Turkish Government has applied for aloan, nominally 
of eight millions sterling. The interest offered is six per 
cent. ; the loan is placed at 68, and a discount of six per cent. 
is allowed to all who pay upat once. The revenue set apart 
for the interest is to be managed by a syndicate, and Lord 
Hobart bas been most injudiciously sent to Constantinople 
to assist in arranging the Sultan’s finance. Money is exceed- 
ingly cheap, people are tolerably secure, the appointment of 
Lord Hobart Jooks like a guarantee, and as usual under 
those circumstances, most investors are exceedingly tired of 
three and a half percent. Premiums have been deposited 
representing 35,000,000/., more than four times the loan; 
there is great jealousy about the allotments, and the scrip 
has maintained a premium of 24 per cent. 


The Greek revolt has been raging three weeks, and is a 
little less intelligible than ever. The King, by the latest 
telegram, has found it expedient to grant an amnesty to the 
insurgents in Nauplia, which, as we published an amnesty 
signed by himself only three weeks ago, is a statement either 
untrue or old. Athens, too, we are told, is “depressed,”’ 
which, if true, has certainly a meaning. Athens is not a 
very lively place at the best of times, and a marked depression 
would signify that the inhabitants saw that they must still 
keep their King. Perhaps the Athenians are only depressed 
at the daily arrests taking place in their “ tranquil” city. 


The Prussian Government seems to have lost its head. It 
is trying at one and the same time to rule the elections, and 
to anticipate their results. A circular has been issued, 
informing all functionaries that Parliament is not to limit 
the supreme power of the Crown ; that the centre of gravity 
is not to be transferred to the Deputies, and that function- 
aries are not to vote against the views of the King. And 
then M. Von der Heydt issues an order converting, of his 
own authority, the Four and a Half per Cents into Fours, 
thus bringing the Government into collision with the people 
on a subject they all understand. Of course the holders are 
demanding their money, and the measure, a just one had 
Parliament sanctioned it, may possibly fail, while the new 
members, touched in a point on which Prussians are sensitive, 


. . << ae 
will be more determined than ever to acquire the control of 
the budget. Accountsall agree in affirming that the e 


‘ lector 
will send back the former Parliament, , 
_ The representative nobles of the province of Twer haye 
signed a petition asking for Constitutional Government, an 
the abolition of noble privileges. They have all been arrested 
and thirteen sent to Kamschatka. The Government of 


_ Russia has been reputed wise, but brains do not protect the 


man who sits on the safety valve. 


The Sheffield workmen are at length stung into urgent 
measures to wipe out the disgrace which the recent Trades 
Union outrages have inflicted. At a meeting held last week 
the workmen present resoived that it was the duty of the 
trade unionists of the town to organize a central committee 
for the purpose of offering rewards for the apprehension and 
conviction of this class of offenders, and for otherwise taking 
steps for the suppression of such outrages. It was not too 
soon. Had such a step been earlier taken, and the genuine 
indignation of the people strongly manifested, the jurymen 
who found three men guilty, in spite of the clearest excul- 
patory evidence, might have been spared their unpleasant 
and unworthy task. Popular hatred and denunciation will 
do more to eradicate crime than the sternest justice, and, 
4 fortiori, more than acts of wild injustice, which simply 
strike in the dark at some arbitrarily chosen representative 
of the crime. 


THE WEEK ABROAD. 


—_@—_ 


America.—The American news received this week, which comes 
down to the 12th March, is of unusual importance. Onthe morning 
of the 10th March, it was announced that the Confederates had 
abandoned Manassas, and fallen back with their whole force. The order 
was immediately given to advance, and the whole Federal army moved 
out of the lines in splendid order, an army of nearly 200,000 men, 
with 250 pieces of artillery. The intelligence was found to be cor- 
rect, the Confederates having apparently retreated in haste, stores, 
powder, and corn falling into their enemies’ hands. It is supposed 
that they intend to attack General Burnside, who is near Norfolk 
with only 15,000 men, and who may be overwhelmed before rein- 
forcements can reach him. It is not known whether the Confederates 
will halt north of Richmond, or whether Richmond is fortified, but 
the country ex route is deserted, the bridges are broken down, and 
all provisions are carried off. So complete is the denudation of the 
country, that MeClellan’s cavalry has already had to retire towards 
Washington in order to obtain forage. The moral effect of the 
movement is, however, immense, as it releases the capital, and carries 
the war into the enemy’s territory. 

An event still greater in its consequences has occurred upon the 
sea-coast. It has long been known that the Confederates were 
plating the Merrimac, a 40-gun frigate sunk in Norfolk harbour when 
that important post was deserted at the commencement of the war. 
Sie. it has been given out that the Merrimac was over-weighted, 
but on March 9th she steamed out of Norfolk, supported by the 
Jamestown and Yorktown paddle-wheel steamers, plated. The 
“sides, bows, and stern of the Merrimac are covered with sloping 
iron — extending about two feet below the water-line, and meet- 
ing above like the roof of a thatched house.” At her bows, on the 
water-line, she has two iron ploughs, used as a kind of beak, and she 
has 12 guns, ten of them 11-inch Dahlgrens, and two at stern and 
bow heavier still, probably Blakesley guns. These latter work in 
elliptical portholes. She was commanded by Captain Buchavan, 
a nephew of the late President, and his object appears to have been 
to attack the squadron blockading Hampton Roads, consisting 
of the Congress, a 50-gun frigate, of 1867 tons, the Cumberland, 
a sloop of 24 guns and 1726 tons, the Minnesota, 40-gun 
steam frigate, and other vessels which did not enter into the 
battle. The Merrimac first attacked the Congress and Cumber- 
land, which fired on her, but without effect. After receiving the 
broadside, the Merrimac charged the Cumberland, knocking a Jarge 
hole in her side, and she began to fill. The Merrimac then retreated, 
fired a broadside, and again charged, the second blow rendering her 
enemy utterly useless. She began to sink, and the Merrimac turned 
to the Congress, into which her consorts had meanwhile been firing. 
The Congress was riddled with balls, and had no regular crew, and see- 
ing the hopelessness of resistance, struck. ‘Tle Minnesota approached 
to render assistance, but, fortunately for herself, ran aground, and 
was left to herself, the Merrimac remaining all night about a mile 
off. Next day the Merrimac renewed the attack, and would un- 
doubtedly have destroyed the whole squadron, when, fortunately for 
the Federalists, the Monitor, which had arrived during the night, 
interfered. This vessel is a steam battery, constructed by Captain 
Ericsson, the well-known mechanist. Her tonnage is nowhere give, 
but she is about one-sixth the size of the Merrimac (say 320 tons). 
“Her construction is complicated and ingenious—one vessel inside 
another. The sides of the vessel are formed of plate iron, half an 
inch thick, outside of which is white oak twenty-six inches thick, 








outside of this again is rolled iron armour five inches thick. The 
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deck is supported by heavy braced oak beams, upon which is laid | are all ready, and there are besides 10 iron-cased frigates of 38 guns, 


planking seven inches thick, covered with rolled plate iron one inch 
thick, and on this a turret, one of Captain Coles’s cupolas. The 
turret consists of a rolled plate-iron skeleton one inch thick, to 
which are rivetted two thicknesses, of one inch each, of rolled iron 
slates. Outside of this again are six plates of rolled iron, all firmly 

ited together with nuts inside, so that if a plate is started it can 
be at once tightened again. m he top is covered with a bomb-proof 
roof perforated with holes. The lower part of the gun carriages con- 
sists of solid wrought-iron beams. These are planed perfectly true, 
and are placed parallel in the turret, both of the guns pointing 
in the same direction. The ports through the side of the turret 
are only large enough to permit the muzzle of the gun to be thrust 
through.” The only entrance into the vessel is through the turret, 
which it is nearly impossible to scale, and she therefore presents 
the smallest possible mark to an enemy. In the morning, when the 
Merrimac recommenced the attack, she encountered this vessel, 
commanded by Lieutenant Worden, and the fight was maintained for 
three hours. During much of this time the vessels were not a hun- 
dred yards apart, but the heavy metal appeared to make no im- 
pression on either side. The Minnesota, which joined in the fray, 
fired also 100-pound solid shot, but they rebounded from the Mer- 
rimac without damage. The Merrimac made one charge at the 
Monitor, and struck her full on the side, but only careened her a 
little. In this position the vessels exchanged shots, but the Monitor 
was uninjured, while the Merrimac is supposed to have been pierced. 
She, at all events, retreated to Norfolk. Not one man was killed or 
wounded on the Monitor, though Lieutenant Worden, in command, 
had his eyes injured by some cement from the pilot-house driven into 
his eyes. The Merrimac is believed to have lost 17 men, a shot 
having entered her port-holes. The Monitor was also boarded, but 
the boarders finding no entrance into the vessel, nothing, in fact, 
but sheets of solid iron, and no men visible, retired. The news of 
the engagement created the greatest excitement throughout the 
States, as, had the Monitor not been ready, the Merrimac might have 
entered New York, or destroyed the entire blockading squadron. The 
Congress has ordered a number of similar boats. 

The House of Representatives has adopted the resolution proposed 
by the President offering to compensate States which emancipate their 
slaves, by a vote of SSto35l. The policy of the President appears 
to be approved by the Republicans, but there is distrust among the 
Democrats, though the position of parties is scarcely defined. There 
is no further news of political importance, but the Hon. Carl Schurz, 
an emigrant, but an Envoy, has made a speech which is perhaps 
unique among specimens of American oratory, and the argument of 
which may be thus condensed. ‘The South once conquered, three 
courses are open to the majority, to readmit the South as of old, which 
would be to invite a renewal of the struggle, to hold it as conquered 
territory, which must destroy a Government based on the free con- 
seut of its people, or to readmit the Union purified of its temptation 
to further rebellion. The only plan for this end is to extirpate 
slavery, by confiscating all slaves, and then setting them free. These 
opinions were received in New York with bursts of enthusiastic 


applause. 


France.—M. Auguste Scheurer, a chemist of Thaun, in the de- 


artment of the Bas-ithin, has been accused of exciting hatred and | 
Pp - 4 


contempt of the Emperor’s Government by distributing the “ Lion of 
i A 


the Latin Quarter,” aud publishing the same without the printer’s | 
name. The Court acquitted him of exciting hatred and contempt, | 


but found him guilty of the legal charge, and sentenced him to im- 
risonment for three months and a fine of 40/. The address of the 
slative Body was presented to the Emperor on the 23rd March, 


and his Majesty replied that the vote on the address had re-established | 


confidence, though he considered “too much emotion had been dis- 
played at the simple announcement of certain fluancial measures.” 
He doubted not, however, that the committee on the budget and the 
Couneil of State would bring about “asolution in conformity with 
the wishes of the Chamber and the general interests.” Finally, he 
assured them that “he had no desire to separate himself from a 
Chamber whose enlightenment and patriotism afford to the country 
all the guarantees it can desire.” The remark about the wishes of 
the Chamber refers, it is believed, to the extreme unpopularity of the 
tax on salt, Lis Majesty remarking, in answer to private remonstrances, 
that he was not bigoted to any special impost, and that the Chamber, 
provided it found the money, might consult its own ideas as to the 
mode. It is said that the Emperor is displeased with the freedom of 
the recent discussion, and there bas been some talk of a change of 
Ministers and of new elections; the former rumour is denied by 
the Moniteur, the latter by the Emperor himself. 

itis said that a bitter feeling exists im Paris against the Spa- 
niards, who are accused of arrogance in the Mexican expedition of 
libelling ti.c French army, and of negotiating for their separate ad- 
Vantage. ‘Lie root of bitterness seems to be the determination of 
the Emperor to reorganize Mexico, which the Spaniards wish to frus- 
trate by an early arrangement with the Mexican Government. ‘The 
French Admiral, M. de la Gravitre, had it appears, orders to march 
on the capital as rapidly as possible, but has uot obeyed them. In 
Cochin China, too, there are difficulties. It is said that the expedi- 
tion in that quarter is excessively expensive, the country yielding at 
present no revenue. The medical report on the expedition, if it is 
ever published, will be a remarkable paper, the French suffering in 
the Delta as we used to suffer in Bengal and Lower Burmah, 

A list of the French iron-clad frigates has been published, and 


aud 6 iron corvettes of 14 guns to be ready within eight months. 
These vessels are exclusive of Le Plongeur, an iron steam ram, and 
60 iron-cased gunboats. 





Iraty.—Several reports of intended changes in the Ministry have 
been received during the week, but they are all rumours of little im- 
portance. Ratazzi has induced Parliament to pass an extra budget, 
no details of which have been received—by 233 to 20 votes, after a 
debate, in which S. Marche eulogized France, and attacked England, 
and the Premier said it was necessary to keep in alliance with both 
powers, but if they should quarrel Italy would take “the course 
dictated by her interests and principles,” which seems probable. He 
has apparently come to terms with Garibaldi, who demanded, as of 
old, the recognition of the volunteer army. This has been granted, 
and the army of the South is to be absorbed, the officers’ commissions 
dating from their admission. Garibaldi is travelling through the 
North, organising rifle companies, and received everywhere with 
enthusiasm, especially at Milan. He proceeds to Naples, where 
brigandage has once more revived, and where incessant petty riots 
occur in the capital. His presence will, it is thought, excite a fever of 
enthusiasm. He has issued an address to the priesthood, 
adjuring them to adhere to the National cause, and pray for the 
“ damnation to hell of the Vatican.” Blood is, it is said, flowing freely 
in Naples, where bands of 80 and 100 mounted men, paid and blessed 
by Rome, scour the country, and place all the peaceable inhabitants 
in terror. The troops seem unable to pursue them, and there is 
already a rumour—incorrect, we believe—of the recal of La Mar- 
mora. ‘The Emperor of Austria is still in Italy, and on the 19th 
March reviewed 18,000 men at Vicenza, making a warlike speech to 
the officers and decorated soldiers, which was received with cheers. 
Garibaldi, in a speech to the Rifle Association at Milan, also urged 
haste in their arrangements, lest a whim of the Emperor should 
urge the Austrians across the Mincio before they were ready. 





Prussia.—M. von der Heydt has issued a circular to the pro- 
vincial presidents, in which he aflirms that the Government “ stands 
| upon the ground of the constitution, and that it “does full justice 
| to the rights of the representatives of the land,” but that the great- 
| ness and welfare of Prussia are based upon the strength of the crown, 
| which must not be diminished in favour of so-called Parliamentary 
|Government. All functionaries are therefore required to oppose the 
| Liberal party, to apply the electoral laws with the utmost nicety, 
}and to afford the Government their zealous support. The same 
Minister has moreover, by a decree, lowered the rate of interest from 
Four and a Half to Four per cent. The discontented of course re- 
ceive money, but in Prussia, where investments are few, the reduction 
is in itself unpopular, and it besides required Parliamentary sanction. 
He will, it is said, also propose taxes on tobacco, stamps, and com- 
pous, all imposts Parliament will resist. The feeling of the people as 
yet is decidedly with the old majority, though the Royal authority 
may tell more heavily in country districts than Liberals are apt to 
believe. 











Greece.—The little revolt in Syra, an offshoot of that of Nauplia, 
has been put down. It was headed by Lieutenant Leonyakos and other 
ollicers of the army, who, with 30 men, and a nuinber of islanders, 
took possession of Syra and the neighbouring island of Thermis. 
The merchants of Syra favoured them, and the Navigation Company 
| placed two steamers at their disposal. The Government, however, 
| sent two companies of soldiers, who encountered the insurgents on 

the island of Thermio, and killed Leonyakos and most of his 
| followers. The bodies of the slain were taken to Syra and shown to 
| the inhabitants. It will be noticed, that although this account is 
junfriendly, all classes are said to have sympathized in the move- 
| ment. 

Britisu Cotumbia.—The 7imes correspondent in British Colum- 
bia reports that the gold fields of that colony extend through the 
| whole length of the Fraser River and its principal branch, together 
about 1000 miles. The whole of this territory is well supplied with 
| water, and the richer diggings are most productive. One company 
| of five men dug 21,000/. out of a hole 80 by 25 feet within two 
j}months. Waves in the mines rise to two pounds a day, and the 
| ultimate minimum for labour, below which no white man will work, 
is 12 shillings a day. Order is strictly maintained, and a man who 
cuts a ditch to supply water to the miners, can levy his rent in secu- 
rity. 


THE WEEK AT HOME. 
+ 
| Poxtticat-—There is no political news out of Parliament this week, 


except that a vacancy has occurred at Preston, in consequence of the 
resignation of Mr. Kichard Assheton Cross, the late (Conservative) 


|member. The new candidate is Sir Thomas Hesketh. The Liberal 


candidate, Mr. George Melly, of Liverpool, will have little chance. In 
ithe last election the Conservative, who was at the head of the poll, 
polled more votes by 340 than the present sitting Liberal. 

Soctat.—For the Priuce Consort’s Memorial a popular subseription 
‘is to be attempted, the 42,000/. raised by the recent effort being 


Comprises 4 frigates of 34 guns, and a corvette of 14 guns. ‘These | quite inadequate for the intended monolith obelisk. 
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Mr. Peabody, an opnlent American merchant, has presented a 
munificent gift of 150,000/. to the poor of London. The letter, 
in which he explains to his temporary trustees the aims of his life, 
the magnificence of his former charities to the town of Danvers in 
Massachussetts, and of Baltimore in Maryland, and the intention of 
the present trust, does not add to the pleasure and gratitude with 
which so grand a beneficence must be received by Englishmen. In 
his letter to the American Minister Mr. Adams, Lord Stanley, M.P., 
Sir James Emerson Tennent, Mr. Lampson, and Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Peabody explains, that from an early period of his commercial life, 
he had formed the resolve that if successful, he would devote a por- 
tion of the property he might acquire to the promotion of the 
“ intellectal, moral, and physical welfare” of his fellow men, where- 
ever, “from circumstances of location,” their claims on him might 
be strongest. “A kind Providence” having prospered his commer- 
cial career, in 1852, in furtherance of his resolve, he first enriched 
the town of Danvers, Massachussetts with a “popular institution 
and library,” the result of which has been in every respect gratify- 
ing. In 1857, in further fulfilment of his resolve, he had founded 
in Baltimore, Maryland, where twenty years of his commercial 
career were passed, “an institute on a much more extended 
scale, devoted to science and the arts,” with a free library. 
The building is completed, but its dedication is postponed 
in consequence of the unhappy dissension in the States. 
Twenty-five years having elapsed since he first came as a stranger to 
London, not to be astranger long, Mr. Peabody has been “ prompted 
for several years past” to state to some of his “ confidential friends” 
his intention to make a donation for the poor of London, an intention 
which he now executes. ‘The condition he imposes are good: 1. An 
absolute appropriation for the benefit of the poor of London ; 2. An 
. exclusion of all sectarian principles of management either as regards 
religion or politics. Mr. Peabody suggests the application of the 
fund, or a portion of it, to the erection of improved dwellings for the 

oor. He further recommends his trustees to invest 100,000/. at once 
im Consols or East India Stock in order to increase the capital by 
interest, inasmuch as not more than 50,000/. can well be required 
immediately, whatever plan is hit upon. The United States Minister 
in London for the time being is always to be an ex officio trustee. The 
trustees, in reply, briefly eulogize the magnificence of the gift, the 
purity of the motive, and the discrimination displayed in selecting the 
purposes to which it is to be applied, and state that while it is for 
the nation to express the fitting gratitude, their earnest services will 
be at the giver’s disposal. 

The Exhibition makes rapid progress. The interior ornaments of 
the two great domes are completed, and the scaffolding in course of 
removal. Near the eastern dome, the Hereford cathedral screen, 
the great fountain, and the exhibition of the Colebrook Dale Com- 
pany (said to be far more magnificent than in 1851), are making 
great progress. The English goods are now pouring in fast. One 
of the great features will be an exhibition by the Board of Admiralty 
of anpaisie of notable ships at the different periods of our English 
naval history. A model of the line-of-battle ship Queen, on a scale 
of half an inch to the foot, has been sent in. Models of remarkable 
ships from Henry the Eighth’s reign down to the present time are in 
preparation. Of course, careful models of the new iron-cased vessels 
are to be amongst the number. It is said that no member of the 
Royal Family will be present at the opening. 

Mr. Charles Kean enjoyed, on Saturday last, a great ovation, pre- 

red for him by his brother Etonians, in which the Chancellor of the 

xchequer took the lead. The splendid testimonial presented to 
Mr. Kean consisted of (1) a vase in oxydized silver, containing por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Kean in various Shakespearean characters, 
with figures of Shakespear, Tragedy, andComedy. The neck of the vase 
has relievi of Elizabeth and Victoria, and the pedestal contains views 
of Eton College from the river, and the inscription. (2) Two can- 
delabra for five lights, in oxydized silver gilded, with portraits of 
Shakespear, and masks of Tragedy and Comedy on the olinths. (3) 
Four dessert standards in the same material, with subjects in low 
relief from Shakespear’s plays. (4) Two groups, also in oxydised 
silver, representing Miss Chapman as O4eron, and Mr. and Miss Kean 
as Prospero and Miranda. The inscriptionis: “ Presented to Charles 
John Kean, Esq., F.S.A., by many of his fellow-Etonians, together 
with enmasees Wiende and admirers among the public, as a tribute 
to the genius of a great actor, and in recognition of his unremitting 
efforts to improve the tone and elevate the character of the British 
stage.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after apologizing for the 
Duke of Newcastle’s absence, on account of a sudden summons to 
Windsor, and expressing his personal regard, said that we should 
not treat the drama as among the light amusements of the world; it 
belongs to all ages, all countries, all races, and all forms of religion, 
and even religion had not always disdained to secure it for 
her service. Least of all can we underestimate the drama in 
England, which has given to the world its greatest dramatist. 
To illustrate and revive the great works of that great dramatist 
had been Mr. Kean’s successful task; and yet it had cost 
him as much labour and anxiety, when pursued as he pur- 
sued it with his whole understanding and his whole heart, 
as the most tasking and responsible of human duties. Mr. Kean re- 
eg in modest terms to the gratifying eulogy pronounced upon him 
»y Mr. Gladstone, taking occasion to say in the course of his speech, 


that ood po te grandeur with which he had sought to express the | 


‘age and body of the time” of each of Shakspeare’s plays, had not 
been intended as a mere appeal to the eye, but to the eye as the 
“ gateway of the mind.” He referred to his Eton days, and the Eton 
friends who had been foremost in this testimony of regard, with plea- 


sure and affection, quoting of course the more appropriate cou lets 
from Gray’s poem on a distant view of the spires of Eton Colle 
thence gliding into more genial acknowledgments, and ending be 
* borrowing from the wealth of Shakspeare : y 
“T can no other answer make, 
But thanks, and thanks, and always thanks ;” 


and so the spectacle terminated, the oxydized silver vase, candlebra 
groups, and dessert stand passing into Mr. Kean’s grateful hands— 
not we hope to be oxidized in the ordinary way too soon. 

On Saturday, also, the monument erected to Mr. James Braidwood’s 
memory, on the west wall of the building at Scovell’s Cotton wharf 
Tooley-street, London-bridge, the scene of his intrepidity and death’ 
was uncovered. ‘The slab is of Portland stone, and has been sculp. 
tured by Mr.Gardiner. It represents the corner of a house in flames 
with the water-engine and hose in the background; and presents the 
following inscription: “ To the memory of James Braidwood, super- 
intendent of the London Fire Brigade, who was killed near this spot 
in the execution of his duty, at the great fire on the 22nd of June, 
1861.” And on the tablet underneath : . 

“ A just man, and one that feareth God, 
And of good report among all the nation.” 
Acts x., 22, 


“Erected by the M, or Southwark division of the Metropolitan 
Police.” The Rev. Dr. Cumming (a personal friend of Mr. Braid- 
wood) spoke on the occasion, without finding any anticipation in pro- 
phecy either of Mr. Braidwood or of the M division of the Metro- 
politan police. The obvious facilities for connecting the M division 
with LOVO years cannot have been passed over by the amiable divine 
without a pang. 


Law anp Justice.—The sailor boy, Patrick Devereux, convicted 
of the murder of a crimp in Ratcliff Highway, has had his sentence 
of death commuted to penal servitude for life. 

A disgusting case of fraud and depravity was brought before Mr. 
Woolrych at the Thames Police Court on Tuesday. A deaf and 
dumb impostor professing astrology, called William Lambard, had 
obtained money from an ignorant woman Mrs. Baker, a sawyer’s 
wife, on pretence of “ruling her and her daughters’ star,” had 
obtained private interviews with each of her daughters separately to 
* remove spells” upon them, had seduced the one and, on a different 
day, attempted the other’s person, when her screams brought her 
mother to her assistance. The method followed by the man to effect 
his object was to begin by measuring their limbs, for which purpose 
| he removed their clothing. It was said he used mesmeric influence 
' and tried to use chloroform, but this was not established. Instead of 
| committing the wretch for trial Mr. Woolrych sentenced him only to 
‘three monnths’ imprisonment for obtaining money on false pretences, 
jand to two more for the assault on the younger daughter. ‘lhe 
| elder daughter seems to have been a consenting party rather than a 
victim, but for the attempt on the younger daugiter, where there was 
a clear assault with the worst intent, there seems to be no excuse for 
| not committing the prisoner for trial. Five months’ imprisonment is 
| a most disproportionately trifling punishment. Patrick Devereux, for 
a much less guilty act, has been sentenced to death, and even now 
is to suffer penal servitude for life. 

A state of the law very unexpected to most people was broughit to 
light in the —— Court on Saturday, before Mr. Commissioner 
Fane, in the case of the District Savings Bank (limited.) It appears 
that every one of the numerous poor people who borrowed from this 
bank, were necessarily (but-unconsciously) made shareholders, and 
before they could borrow, (the shares being for 1/. each, of which 
5s. per share had been paid up) ; hence, every borrower is now respon- 
sible for at least 15s., desides the sum borrowed. But this is only 
the first hardship. The law provides that the register of the Com- 
pany is adequate primd facie evidence of shareholding, without. either 
the signature or mark, or other authentication of the unfortunate 
person thus arbitrarily put on the register. Mr. Commissioner Fane 
| remarked, with perfect justice, that he or any other man, if on the 
| register, would be primd facie liable for the number of shares regis- 
| tered against his name, though he might never have heard of the 
| Company. The remedy lies in an appeal to a higher Court, in which 
you may proceed against the Company, and if your case is proved, 
oblige the Company to pay allcosts. ‘This, however, is clearly not very 
practicable fora poor man in rags, as some of the registered contribu- 
; tories in thiscase were. One poor man, Patrick M‘Cormack, whose 
| name was on the register, said he could not even write, and that his 
, mark had never been affixed to the register, and yet his name being 
| there set down, he was put down among the contributories. ‘The case 
| is a very hard one, as a great number of perfectly poor unsuspecting 
| shareholders find themselves responsible for a share (which they never 
took), the only remedy being an action against the company (which 
they cannot afford). 














MiscELLaNEous.—Campden House, in the Campden House Road, 
Kensington, a magnificent and ancient Elizabethan mansion of thirty 
rooms, picture galleries, &c., belonging to Mr. W. F. Woolley, has 
been entirely destroyed by fire. 


|  Frxancrat.—The New Turkish Loan of 8,000,000. at the price 
| of 68 fora Six per Cent. Stock, which will realize 5,440,000/., was an- 

nounced at the commencement of the week, and has proved a singularly 
| successful application. No less than 35,000,000/., has been applied 
for, and 1,750,000/, paid upon it as a preliminary deposit, being 5 per 
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e amount. On the allotment being made, a further instal- 
per cent. has to be paid, but as a discount of 6 per cent, 
for all payments made in advance, it is expected, and will 
t probably be the case, that the allottees willelect to pay up the 
mol aor: | at once. The Scrip of Nushoar has been largely 
= ‘ed in, at from 13 up to 2§ prem., and the present price is 2} 3 
= The New Egyptian Loan is not expected to be out for some 
days. A New Russian Loan has been talked of, but nothing definite 
y transpired. The Scrip of the Moorish Loan has risen to 63 
ost The Scrip of the New Italian Loan has fallen to 4 to 3} 
sal The Money Market has become firmer, in consequence of 
soamath pressure for participation in the New Turkish Loan, and 
the general rate of discount for good bills in the open market has 
become firm at 23, or nearer 24 per cent., the bank rate. The bank 
returns this week are very favourable, the stock of bullion having 
further increased 284,212/,, making the total in hand 16,832,798/. 
The Bank of France has lowered its rate of discount from 4 to > 
reent. ‘The Alliance Bank shares have been varying between 3! 
to 43 prem., and are now at 44 3 prem. This rise is due solely to ® 
“rig” in the market. The Imperial Bank shares, a more recent 


cent. on th 
ment of 5 
is offered 


prem. 


undertaking, are at $1 prem. The wine, spirit, and sugar trades are | 


anxiously looking for the financial statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which will be brought. forward on the 3rd_ proximo. 
Some modifications in the alcoholic test and the classifications of 
sugars is looked for. The unsettled state of affairs in Italy has 
with bona-fide sales of stock by parties who have desired to invest or 
subscribe to the New Turkish Loan, caused heaviness in the English 
funds, md Censols have been down to 934, but have rallied to 933 7 
for money, and 933 for account. The New and Reduced Three per 
Cents. are both at 9233; Exchequer Bills, 17s. to 20s. prem. Early 
in the week there was much animation and buoyaney in the Indian 
Securities, the New Five per Cent. Stock rising to 1083, 109, but 
there has since been a reaction to a slight extent, and the present 
price is 108}; the Five per Cents., 103}; and the Five-anc -a.Half 
per Cents., 108}, 3. The great feature of the Foreign Market has 
been the operations in Turkish New Bonds, or Loan of 1858, which 
advanced to 73}, but have since fallen to 703, 714; the Old Bonds, 
or Loan of 1854, after being 86, have receded to 84}; Mires Loan 
went to 66, and is now down to 643, 5}; Spanish Securities are 
better, being 534; Deferred, 434; Mexican, 343 3. Business, after 
having been extremely active in Railway Shares, has become quiet, the 
attention of the dealers being directed chiefly to Turkish Serip. The 
quotations of the leading lines have been buoyant, but are now 10s. 
to 20s. lower than last week. Great Northern, 1154, 16}; Great 
Western, 734 3; North-Western, 923, 33; South-Eastern, 934 3. 
The suecess of the Turkish Loan has sent up the shares of the Otto- 
man Bank 2/.; and Bank of Egypt 2/. 10s. The former is one of 
the contractors of this loan. 
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House or Lorps, Friday, March 21.—Writ of Habeas Corpus into her Majesty’s 


Possessions Abroad Bill: third reading.—Officers’ Commissions Bill: third reading— i 
! 


Consolidated Fund (18,000,000/.) Bill: third reading. 

Monday, March 24.—Lunacy Regulation Bill: Committee. 

Tuesday, March 25,—State of Poland: Lord Carnarvon's speech. 

Thursday, March 27.—\ndian License Tax: Lord Airlie’s Question. 

Hovst or Commons, Friday, March 21.—Colonial Fortifications: Mr. Baxter's 
motion.—Reserved Captains in the Navy: Sir J. D, Hay’s motion.—Civil Service 
Estimates: Mr. H. Smith’s motion, — Merchant Shipping Acts, &c., Amendment Bill; 
first reading. 

Monday, March 24.--Revised Code: Notice of Motion by Mr. Baines,—Poor Relief 
(Ireland) No. 2. Bill: Committee —College of Physicians (Ireland) Bill: second 





reading —Pier and Harbour Act Amendment Bill: Committee.—Mutiny Bill: Com- | 


mittee. 
Tuesday, March 25.—Revised Code: Mr. Walpole’s motjon. s 
Wednesday, March 26.—Register of Voters Bill: Committee.— Whipping (No. 2) 
Bill: Committee.—Turnpike Tolls Exemption (Scotland) Bill: Rejection on Motion 
for going into Committee. - : 

Thursday, March 27.—Revised Code: Adjourned Debate on Mr. Walpole’s 
Motion. 

In the House of Lords a number of petitions were presented against the 
Revised Code, and the House adjourned without transacting any business 
of importance. 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Baxter (Montrose) moved a resolution to the effect that the cost of 
fortifications in self-governed colonies, except in the case of naval stations, 
was not a proper charge upon the Imperial Treasury, and that the extension 
ef such fortificacions involved a useless expenditure. ‘The honourable mem- 
ber contended that fortifications in our colonies, though extensive and costly, 
were necessarily inefficient, and only served to invite attack, while in almost 


every case the colony would have to look to our naval supremacy for protec- | 


tion. He denied the right of a self-governed colony to tax the Imperial Trea- 
sury with its defence, and believed that the withdrawal of such aid would 
Serve to encourage a healthy spirit of self-reliance. In support of these 
views, Mr. Baxter quoted portions of the evidence given before the com- 


mittee of last year by the late Lord Herbert, the Duke of Newcastle, the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, and others. 
Mr. Cui_pgrs (Pontefract) having seconded the motion, 
Mr. Cave (North Shoreham) spoke in opposition to the motion, espe- 


cially urging the importance of our maintaining fortified coaling stations | 


for our cruisers in every possible locality. In proof of the strength of the 
fortifications of Mauritius, which had been referred to by Mr. Baxter as 
of no real value, he adduced the fact that 10,000 men, under General 
Abercrombie, and a fleet of 70 sail, were required for their capture. 

Captain Jervis (Harwich) also opposed the motion. 

Sir G. C, Lewis (War Secretary) contrasted the separate systems on 
which England and the United ‘States, the only two nations of the 
Present age which ruled over any very extensive portions of the world, 
managed the government of fresh acquisitions of territory. In the one case, 


every such territory was admitted into an aggregation of States, sending 
representatives to acommon Congress on equal terms with any other state ; 
but our plan was to retain a dependency, and protect all our colonial ac- 
quisitions : that protection was the main advantage derived by the colonies 
| from the connexion with the mother country, and if it were withdrawn the 
| desire to maintain that connection would be materially lessened. His 
answer to the argument that ample protection could be extended to our 
colonies by our naval power alone was that the necessity of maintaining 
an effective Channel fleet was paramount, and absolutely forbade our 
scattering our strength in defence of far-distant possessions. His Opposition 
to the motion, however, was chiefly grounded on the fact that the House, in 
reality, had the whole matter in their own hands when dealing with the army 
estimates. 
| After some further discussion, the motion was withdrawn. 
| Sir J. D. Hay (Wakefield) brought before the House the claims of certain 
{naval captains on the reserved list who had been “cajoled” by Sir F. 
Baring, First Lord of the Admiralty in 1851, out of increase of pay of 2s. a 
day, and accordingly, he maintained, they had a legal claim, He concluded 
by moving an address to her Majesty, praying her to take such claims into 
consideration. 
| Admiral Wa.corr (Christchurch) seconded the motion, protesting, how- 
ever, against the use of the word “ cajoled.” 
| Lord Clarence Pacer (First Lord of the Admiralty) denied the justice 
|of the alleged claims of the officers in question, though he granted that 
the ambiguous wording of the original order in council might have led them 
conscientiously to assert them, 

After some discussion, in the course of which*Sir Joun Pakrneton 
(Droitwich) spoke in support of the motion, a division took place, when the 
motion was negatived by 72 to 66. 

Mr. Mitner Gipson (President of the Board of Trade) obtained leave 
to bring in a bill for the amendment of the Merchant Shipping Act. Its 
principal objects were to extend to engineers the system of certificates of 
; competency, now in operation with regard to captains and mates of mer- 
chant ships, and to extend the operation of the discipline clause of the act 

to fishing smacks and other light vessels at present exempt. 

In the Upper House, 

Their Lordships went into Committee on the Lunacy Regulation Bill. 

In Clause 3, after the omission, on the motion of Lord Derby, of cer- 
tain words which might be so construed as to deprive the Lord Chan- 
cellor of the power of extending the inquiry over a period of more than 
two years prior to its date, and an unsuccessful attempt of Lord SHarrss- 
BURY to insert words excluding the testimony of “mad doctors” only 
when not founded wholly or in part on facts indicating insanity observed 
by himself. 

Lord Cuxtasrorp moved the omission of the clause, and deprecated 
hurried legislation under pressure arising from the recent extraordinary 
proceedings in lunacy. He considered that the establishment of a fixed 
and arbitrary rule restricting the inquiry to a period of two years would 
tend to fetter and embarrass the judge to a most serious extent. Of course, 
it was not intended to debar the alleged lunatic himself from adducing 
evidence of more than two years’ standing, as in many cases his only 
means of explaining apparent delusions might be by reference to occur- 
rences which had taken place more than two years previously, though the 
evidence of the petitioners might have been confined to that period. If the 
; Tule was so rigid and inflexible it would be productive of the greatest 

possible hardships ; while, if it were to be frequently relaxed, its enactment 
| was little better than useless. As to medical evidence, he thought its ex- 
| clusion, when founded on the special knowledge of the witness, and not 
trenching upon the issue of fact to be tried by the jury alone, would be 
| injudicious, 

The Lord CHAncetior defended the clause, and protested in the 
| Strongest terms against the system by which the sanity of any man was at 
the mercy of half-a-dozen “ mad doctors,” each with his speculative theory 
or crotchet, and making up for an utter absence of explicit statement by a 
flow of hard names—* amentia, dementia, mania, melancholia, co-existent 
mania and fatuity,”’ &c., &e. 

On a division, the clause was retained by 38 to 26. The remaining clauses 
were adopted, with the exception of Clauses 5 and 6, which were struck 
out, and their Lordships adjourned. 

In the House of Commons, 

On the motion for going into committee on the Poor Rates (Ireland) No. 
2 Bill, a warm discussion arose on the dismissal of Roman Catholic 
chaplains in workhouses, the exclusively Protestant constitution of the 
Poor Law Commission, and similar subjects, in which The O'Connor Don, 
Mr. Bernal Osborne, Sir G. Bowyer, &c., took part. After a lengthened 
debate, the first eight clauses were agreed to, and the Chairman was ordered 
to report progress. 

In committee on the Mutiny Bill, 

Mr. Wurre (Brighton) moved the omission of clause 22, which authorizes 
the infliction of corporal punishment by court martial. 

On a division, the clause was retained by 67 to 14: the remaining clauses 
were then agreed to, and the House adjourned. 
| In the House of Lords, 

The Earl of Cannarvon called the attention of the House to the state of 
Poland, and detailed at length the acts of violence and tyranny practised 
by the Russian Government during the recent disturbances. The present 
Emperor of Russia, he believed, was placed in circumstances of extreme 
difficulty, and thought much good might be expected from his personal 
character. He was surrounded by those whose interest it was to mis- 
represent facts. Poland could never be peacefully governed unless a 
certain amount of self-goverment were granted, and the selection of 
}men who enjoyed the trust and confidence of the Poles as officials. 
At present Poland was draining the strength and treasure of Russia in the 
employment of nearly one-half her army in enforcing martial law. The 
wise and generous policy which had led to the emancipation of the serfs 
refuted the charges of those who stigmatized the Government of Russia as 
illiberal and tyrannical. No doubt there was a powerful retrograde party 
in Russia, but he entertained a sincere hope that the Emperor might ulti- 
mately be induced to adopt the same liberality towards Poland that had 
been shown towards the serfs, 

Earl Russk.1 reminded their Lordships that while Lord Carnarvon had 
brought this most painful subject before them with great prudence and 
temperance, he was compelled by his position as Foreign Secretary, to be 
even more cautious and reserved in dealing with it. It would be undigni- 
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fied for him to use language which was not either acceptable to the Russiah 
Government, or, on the other hand, to be maintained by material assistance 
to the Poles, and earnestly as he desired to see peace and happiness pre- 
vailing in Poland, he did not think any interference or remonstrance 
would be calculated to effect the object proposed. 

After a few words from the Earl of Carnarvon in reply, their Lordships 
adjourned. 


In the House of Commons, 

Mr. WaLro.e (Cambridge University) moved that the House should go 
into Committee on the resolutions on the Revised Code of which he had 
given notice. The two great objeets of the code—the application of some 
effective test to the results of an educational system supported by national 
grants, and the simplification of the machinery by which such grants were 
administered—met with his unqualified approval ; but from the proposed 
mode of carrying them out, which, though principally affecting the minu- 
test details, endangered the stability of the whole system, he entirely 
dissented. Mr, Lowe, in setting forth the merits of the Revised Code, had 
promised one of two things, that it would secure either efficiency or economy, 
both combined he did not venture to predict. The statement, he considered, 
implied that the minister who proposed the code could not even tell what 
its effects would be. Economy without efficiency was folly, and efficiency 
without economy was waste. He could not but think that the Privy 
Council, embarrassed by the mass of evidence brought before them, and 
oppressed with the cumbersome costliness of the old system, had simply 
cut the knot without an attempt to untie it. After arguing at great length 
against the grouping of children for examination, the subversion of the 
pupil teacher system, and other points of the code, and expressing his dis- 
satisfaction at the mode in which the Privy Council had taken the matter 
into their own hands, Mr. Walpole concluded by moving that the House 
should go into committee for the consideration of his resolutions. 

Sir Gkonce Grey (Home Secretary) said Government were prepared to 
meet Mr, Walpole in Committee in the same conciliatory spirit as that he 
himself had displayed, but he could not help regretting that he (Mr. Wal- 


pole) had not placed upon the motion paper the amendments he would | 


advise the House to adopt, instead of merely moving a series of resolutions 
negativing the proposals of Government. He did not intend to follow Mr. 
Walpole through the details of the Revised Code, which would be more 
properly discussed in Committee ; but, he maintained, that while hitherto 
a very large proportion of children in schools in receipt of Government 
grants were imperfectly taught, the changes introduced by the Revised 
Code would, on the whole, effectually attain the objects with which the 
grant was made. 

Mr. Banks Stanunore (Lincolnshire) spoke at some length against the 
portion of the code by which payment was to depend entirely on the exa- 
mination of each individual child, and contended that the real error of the 
supporters of the Revised Code was a tendency to expect a vast deal too 
much from village schools. Tha difficulties of extending education among 
labourer’s children were almost incalculable, and he feared that by grasp- 
ing at a shadow in the shape of a certain proficiency in reading and wri- 
ting, they would throw away the substance, and entirely destroy the 
present system, by means of which so much good had been effected. 

Mr. Buxton (Maidstone), as having been for many years a manager of 
a school of 1200 children, said he had no fears that religious instruction in 
schools would be in any way affected by the Revised Code, and the over- 
whelming evidence as to the utter absence of rudimentary education in 
such a large proportion of children was ample proof of the necessity for the 
application of some test by which a really greater amount of education 
could be secured in return for the lavish expenditure. 

Lord Ropert Ceci. (Stamford) opposed the Government scheme as 
adding to and intensifying all the evils of the existing system. Managers 
would give up their schools, pupil teachers would be reduced to the condi- 
tion of monitors, all trust and confidence in Government would be destroyed 
without possibility of restoration, and the fabric built up with so much 
care would be pulverized at a blow. 

Mr. W. E. Forster (Bradford) regretted that on such a rare occasion as 
the promulgation of an administrative reform by an administration, he 
should be compelled to oppose it. He believed, however, that the Revised 
Code would involve the utter destruction of the present system. He had 
taken all possible pains to ascertain the probable effect of the Revised 
Code on schools in his immediate neighbourhood, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that the Government aid afforded under the proposed system would be 
in inverse proportion to the needs of the schools. He urged upon Mr. Lowe 
the expediency of contenting himself with carrying through the House the 
great principles of payment for results, and Government dealing direct 
with the managers, and warned him that if he pertinaciously pushed 
the details of the Code upon the House, he would destroy education instead 
of reforming it. 

Mr. Putver (Hertfordshire) opposed the Revised Code ; and, after a few 
words from Mr, Learnam (Huddersiield) in its support, the House ad- 
journed. 

No business of importance was transacted in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday. 

In the House of Lords, gn Thursday night, 

The Earl of Arruie asked whether Government had received information 
of the abolition of the Indian License Tax. He should be glad to hear that 
the Indian Exchequer was in such a flourishing condition that a tax of 
such importance could be dispensed with. 

The Duke of ARGYLE said no official information had been received on 
the subject, and the last private letters from the Governor-General con- 
tained no decisive intimation of the intentions of the Indian Government 
with regard to the tax, 


In the House of Commons, 


The adjourned debate, on the motion for going into Committee on Mr, | 


Walpole’s resolution was resumed by Mr. Wurresipe (Dublin Univer- 
sity), who contended that in reality the Code was not based upon the re- 
commendations of the Commission—in fact, that their recommendation on 
the most important functions of the school had been disregarded and per- 
verted. The very pith and marrow of the Commissioners report was the 
stress they laid on the vast moral influence exercised by our present system, 
which they regarded as the one paramount object of education. The Com- 
mittee of Council on the other hand, had deliberately ignored this portion 
of the report, and wished to give reading and writing a preference over 
morality and religion. 


Mr. B. Osporye (Liskeard) said the one fact alone that our educational 
expenditure had reached its present enormous and still increasing amount, 
was enough to prove the necessity of a change. Mr. Lowe had exposed all 
the defects of the present system, and a loud outcry from all connected 
with it was not to be wondered at. After stating what he eonsidered to 
be the principal working defects of the present system, he concluded b 
ur ging upon the House the report drawn up bya minority of the Commission, 
in which they stated their conviction that the time had come for all annual 
grants whatever to be gradually withdrawn, and for Government to confine 
their assistance to union schools, reformatories, and schools connected 
| with public establishments. He concurred to a great extent in the general 
| purport of this report of the minority, and he was convinced that even the 
| Revised Code itself was not sufficient to deal with the present system of 
| lavish outlay, which only tended to cripple private energy. ‘ 
| Mr. Apperver (Staffordshire) said it was clear that the time had come for 
| the establishment of the popular education of this country on one distinct 
| basis. It must either be conducted exclusively ou the voluntary principle, 
| or else it must be altogether taken into the hands of the Government, who 
| could then conduct it on a far cheaper and simpler system than that which 

the combination of the two rendered necessary at present. 
| Mr. Lrppect (Northumberland) hoped that the discussion would result in 
an amicable compromise, but that the House would not consent to make al} 
| the public grants dependent solely upon the examination. 

Mr. Barnes (Leeds) maintained that a vast amount of public money was 
| now squandered on schools that had no title whatever to receive it, and 
| he hoped the House would come round to the opinion that it was not for the 
benetit of the people that the State should relieve them from the discharge 
of their own duty. 

Sir J. Paktyeton (Droitwitch) announced his uncompromising opposi- 
tion to the Revised Code, which could only be regarded as absurd in con- 
nection with the report of the Commission, which it practically ignored and 
repudiated. The plan for making the Government grant dependent upon 
the examination of each child would, in his opinion, cut away the good 
from the present system, and aggravate all its evils. 

Mr. Lowe (Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education) 
said, that as there was really no question before the House, he should 
reserve his answers to the numerous objections which had been urged against 
the Revised Code until they entered upon the consideration of all its de- 
tails in Committee on Mr. Walpole’s resolution. He repeated, that the 
present system was neither cheap nor efficient, and reminded the House 
that the great object to be borne in mind was not the interests of schools 
or managers, or masters or teachers, but the education of the poor, and any 
assistance in carrying that object out would be gladly received from gentle- 
men of all parties. 

The House then went into Committee on the resolutions pro forma, and 
then adjourned their consideration until the following day. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Both Houses of Parliament sat last night. 

In the House of Lords, 

Lord DuNGANNON called the attention of the House to the recent trial of 
James Watson, Isaac Watson, and Joseph Thompson for a trade outrage 
at Rotherham, when, notwithstanding the favourable summing-up of the 
learned Judge, a verdict of guilty was returned, and a sentence of fourteen 
years’ penal servitude was passed. Considering the peculiar facts of the 
case, and the strong alibi set up in defence, the noble Lord urged upon 
| Government the propriety of recommending these men as deserving Her 
| Majesty’s pardon. 
| Earl GRANVILLE said, that as no petition had yet been received, Go- 
vernment had not taken the matter into consideration. 





| In the House of Commons, 

| Mr. W. E. Forster asked why the negotiation with Belgium for a 
commercial treaty had been suspended ? 

| Mr. Layarp corrected the expression “ suspension of negotiations,” 
| which he had made use of on a previous occasion. There had been a pause 

| in the negotiations, which he hoped would shortly be resumed. 

On the order of the day for going into Committee on Mr. Walpole’s 

| resolutions, 

| Mfr. Lowe stated that, in deference to the generally expressed wish of 
the House, Government had determined to concede the two points of the 
| Revised Code which had called forth the greatest amount of opposition, 
| The grouping of children for examination would be abandoned, and a sub- 
| stantial portion of the grant would be given on the general report of the 

| inspectors, and not upon the individual examination of the children. Other 

| less important concessions would also be made, and Government was also 

| willing to consider the condition of pupil-teachers. 

| Mr. WALPOLE heartily accepted the concession made by Mr. Lowe. 

suggested that as a little delay for consideration would conduce to the final 
settlement of the question, the resolutions should not be gone on with that 


, and 


evening. 
After some further discussion, it was agreed that the order should b 
postponed until Monday, when Lord Palmerston would state what were 


| the intentions of Government on the subject. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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THE DUEL OF THE IRONSIDES. 

HATEVER the result of the existing contest, whether 

the South achieve independence only to perish from 

the obstinate retention of slavery, or the North conquer the 
South only to find in her an American Ireland, or the Union 
is restored free throughout her dominion, with a strang 
central authority and a burdensome list of taxes, one point 
is sufficiently proved. The Federal Government will emerge 
from the contest a most formidable fighting Power. True 
to their English origin, her people blundered at first, rushed 
as it were blindfold to war without ever counting its cost, 
with an organization which crumbled to pieces at the first 
serious strain, and with leaders who had been selected for 
anything rather than tried capacity. The first battle was a 
defeat ; the first naval efforts melancholy evidence that Ame- 
rica had no fleet adequate to her general position on earth, 
or to the immediate work to be done. The generals proved 
incompetent, the officers ignorant, the men indisposed {to 
discipline, the matériel wretchedly incomplete. But with 


these English defects, the Federalists displayed also the Eng- | 


lish virtues—a tenacity which defeat could not disturb, 
and a resourcefulness which seemed to become more 
ample as the incentive of hope disappeared. The nation 
sent half a million of volunteers into the field, answered 
disaster by fresh supplies, and waited for the turn in the 
tide which always comes to the strong. It has arrived at 
last. The defeats sustained in the West have been answered 
by a series of victories, often grossly exaggerated, sometimes 
wade up by editors, but which have restored military supre- 
macy throughout at least three great States. The wretched 
borde who fled at Manassas have been drilled, and rationed, 
and disciplined into effective soldiers, and on the 10th March 
General McClellan passed the Long Bridge out of Washing- 
ton at the head of an army which the first European general 
might be proud to command, two hundred thousand effectives, 
whom even a practised critic like Mr. Russell admits to be 
really soldiers, splendidly equipped with artillery and means 
of carriage, and full of courage and exultation. It is quite 

ossible that they will not accomplish all which the exulting 
Rectishalioves to be within their power. The retreat of the 
Confederates from Manassas opens the gates of Virginia, 
but armies as vast and as well-appointed have ere this been 
stopped by the mud, and the necessity of suflicient supplies. 
The South proper, a territory still untouched, is half as large 
as Europe within the Vistula, and if the Confederates intend 
to fight on, a conquering army may march unopposed till 
enormous expense again compels its chiefs to withdraw. But, 
allowing for all those possibilities, the great fact must still 
remain; the American people, betrayed in the Cabinet and 
defeated in the field, without generals, and with doubtful 
statesmen, with their coinage turned to paper, and their 
population unused to war, have raised an army so strong 
that it may yet be able to subjugate eight millions of equally 
brave, and far better organized men. ‘They have commenced 
a campaign after defeat on a scale which seemed monstrous 
when Napoleon tried it after ten years of victory. 

And now, as if this were not sufficient, it has fallen to 
them to test, for the first time, the power of science as ap- 


plied tothe means of maritime war. They, but yesterday told | 


that their fleet was powerless even for a blockade, have as 
it were in a day decided the problem of naval warfare. 
The South, with an energy which, were it not directed 
against human freedom, might extort the admiration of 
Europe, have found in science a power which has over- 
matched all the advantages of wealth and constructive means. 
With their ports still blockaded, and their navy only a remnant 
saved from the enemy’s fleet, they have constructed a ship 
which, it is not too much to say, is an overmatch for the 
whole of the force which blockades their coast. It is not 
only possible but probable that had not the Federalists also 
called in the aid of science, the Merrimac might have de- 
stroyed the entire blockading squadron. 

As itwas she destroyed one sailing frigate,compelled another 
to strike, riddled a steam frigate with balls, smashed a gun- 
boat with a shot, stood the fire of heavy shore batteries 
Without injury, fought a floating iron steam battery yard-arm 
to yard-arm for three hours, and finally steamed away either 
untouched, or only with injuries which may be repaired. On 
the other hand, the Monitor, Mr. Ericsson’s vessel, engaged 
this giant “six times ber size,’ fought ber for three hours 
Without losing a man, and finally drove her off, preserving in 
the act the whole of the wooden fleet. The combat resembled 


nothing so much as the contests described by Froissart, battles 
in which one mail-clad knight puts to flight an army of meaner 
foes, and is only stopped when he meets an opponent as in- 
vulnerable as himself. Noscene so picturesque has occurred 
| since naval warfare commenced, and even tliis feature is lost in 
its terrible suggestiveness. If the apparent is also the true 
result of the combat, naval warfare is revolutionized, our 
wooden fleets are not worth their keep, and we must discover 
means of despatching iron ships even to distant stations. The 
battle, indecisive on one point, seems to have cleared up at 
least three doubtful questions. Wooden sailing ships, how- 
ever well armed, are powerless against iron steamers. Their 
ouly defence is their armament, and this, however heavy, they 
have not the time to use. Their first broadside makes no 
impression, and before a second can be delivered they may 
be cut in two. The iron steamer can run them down. The 
first stroke of the Merrimac’s beak laid the side of the Cumber- 
land open, and though a second was given, it is clear from the 
testimony of the Cumberland’s men that it was not required. 
So patent was the impossibility of escape, that the Congress, 
a vessel of 50 guus, surrendered while still untouched by 
the prow. What the fate of the Minnesota might have 
been had she not run aground, it is difficult to guess. She 
is a steam frigate, but though she might not have been run 
down, she could have made no impression upon the Merri- 
mac’s iron sides, and a counter-charge would, perhaps, have 
been scarcely of more ettect ; for—and the fact is of the 
last importance—the charge of the Merrimac, so deadly to 
the Cumberland, had no effeet on the Monitor. The fact 
of the charge, which struck her full in the side, is mentioned 
by all eye-witnesses ; but her sides did not give way, while 
her enormous weight saved her from careening over. Then, 
we hold it as clear, that although ships all of iron may be 
better than plated vessels, still, plating increases the strength 
of a ship in an almost inestimable ratio. The Merrimac is 
only a common, though large frigate, cut down, plated, and 
sheltered by a roof of solid iron, sloping just like a thatch, 
so as to render boarding impossible. Such a vessel, so 
plated, may not be the ultimate result of science, but 
if such a steamer could reach, say the Indian waters, no 
wooden squadron, however powerful, would afford the 
slightest security. She would destroy them one by one 
without danger of reprisal, bombard a port, say, for example, 
Bombay, without regard to land batteries, and pick and 
choose among merchantmen without fear of their convoy, 
their numbers, or any armament they could bear. That 
palpable result silences, we hope for ever, the objections still 
raised by old Admirals to expenditure on the new vessels, 
aud the argument that plated vessels must always be 
mere patrols, and wood still form the staple material of a 
fleet required to serve at a distance. The result of the 
action, moreover, though it does not prove the superiority 
of the cupola plan, must be taken as evidence in its favour. 
The Merrimac was apparently pierced, the Monitor certainly 
was not, the shot, delivered from 100-pound guns, within 
fifty yards, only making an indentation on the round 
tower. The Monitor, moreover, cannot be boarded, the 
boarders finding no ingress, and being exposed to the 
fire of the guns in the turret, which can be directed so as 
tosweep the deck. Then it is manifest that steering power, 
| in which our iron ships are said to be so deficient, 1s an im- 
| 

| 





portant element in success. The Monitor, which steers 
| easily, went round and round the Merrimac, planting regular 
blows upon the most convenient spot. Indeed, the only point 
on which no fresh light is thrown by the combat is the sea- 
going capacity of the ironsides. The battle took place in a 
creek, the Monitor only coasted round from New York, and 
it is exceedingly doubttul whether the cupolaed vessel, from 
her excessive depth in the water, could encounter a heavy 
wind in the Atlautie without instant destruction. Enough re- 
mains, however, to prove that vessels built like the Monitor 
are terrible instruments of defence; that Admiral Milne’s 
fleet, for example, might, had the war broken out, have been 
assailed by an enemy against which his noblest vessels would 
have been powerless, for which, indeed, only the Warrior 
would have been an equal match. 

it would be hard indeed ifa revolution so great tended only 
to human slaughter, and the result of the combat may lead 
| to at least two pleasant conclusions. One is that the introdue- 
tion of iron tends directly to diminish the bloodshed conse- 
quent on every naval engagement. A vessel may indeed be 
destroyed with all bands, but the ordinary slaughter of naval 
warfare, the deaths from musketry and splinters, from board- 
ing, and from the explosion of shells, would appear to be at 
anend. ‘The other is, that a free people, however imperfectly 
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organized, is never a powerless foe ; that however unprepared 
or unready, it is sure to discover in its millions of brains 
working cordially for defence, the means of successful re- 
sistance, if not of ultimate victory. We know nothing more 
wonderful than the fact that at the very moment when Eng- 
land believed that war with the North was an assault on the 
weak, a Swedish speculator had nearly completed a boat 
able, single-handed, to destroy a blockading 2 peg Des- 
potism can organize, but it cannot create, and even for war 
there are no resources like those latent in the brains and 
hearts ofa people resolute to be free. 





THE EDUCATION DEBATE. 

M® Walpole was probably right when he reduced the 

discussion on the Revised Code to the form of a de- 
bate on a bill, and on Tuesday only moved that the House 
go into Committee upon his resolutions. He thus gained 
two nights for the debate upon the general question, before 
entering into the details with which for some days more 
newspaper readers must be bewildered. The discussion, 
wearisome as it is from the deluge of facts and figures almost 
every one deems it necessary to pour out, is educating the 
country, and it has been conducted _ in a spirit most 
creditable to the Legislature. Mr. Whiteside, it is true, 
imported a little bitterness into the argument when he pro- 
fessed his readiness to set “a statistical Chadwick against a 
visionary Vice-President,” and declared that the former, “being 
a clever and sensible man, differed in every respect from the 
Right Honourable gentleman ;’’ but Mr. Lowe, with his 
quaint superciliousness, and habit of talking to Members as 
if he were lecturing to a class, really brings that kind of 
remark on himself. For the rest, Members on every side 
are speaking as if they honestly wished to secure as thorough 
a system as Parliament can devise, and already the facts on 
which the compromise must at last be based are becoming 
sufficiently clear. The issues are getting themselves laid 
down, met apart from mere details, may, we think, be de- 
scribed as pretty nearly these : 

There is, it is evident, a large amount of content with the 
ancient Code. The opposition which hailed it at first, the 
fierce wrath of the clerical party, the fears of the old Con- 
servatives, the doubts of all manner of voluntaries, seem to 
have died away. Mr. Baines, it is true, made a speech de- 
nouncing all grants in aid, and Mr. Bernal Osborne made 
another denouncing nothing, but insinuating, with mild aci- 
dity, that State aid only weakened the cause—that the 
wall would stand all the better for being deprived of its 
buttress. But the general voice is in favour both of Go- 
vernment help and help as at present administered through 
the Committee of Privy Council, The system had elicited 
aid greater than its own cost, or, as Mr. Walpole well put it, 
the country had granted 4,400,000/. in 28 years, and private 
benevolence just about double that sum, while as to results, 
the number of persons who signed with a mark had decreased 
to 30 per cent., and one person in every nine was now attending 
a school. These and similar facts were admitted, and it 
was allowed that the results were attained with the full con- 
sent of the people. The rich we know do not protest, 
and as Mr. Forster observed, no petition had ever come 
from the poor against the expense upon their education. 
Indeed, the wrath excited by Mr. Lowe is a significant proof 
of content, though not in itself a proof that this content is 
wise. 

The grant in aid must be held, therefore, so far as it goes, 
to succeed, and the consent on that point leads to this 
important deduction. Any innovation upon the Code must, 
to succeed in Parliament, supplement, not destroy, and the 
only subject for statesmen is the direction and extent of 
that gene | action. On this head also we are not left 
without light, though we shall have more when the debates 
have been heard in Committee. Everybody seems to allow— 
and the fuller their knowledge the more candid their avowal— 
that the grant doesnotreach tothe poorer districts, that it does 
not secure sufficient attention toelementary teaching, and that 
it has created a machinery too elaborate for a Government such 
as ours. Already we have, says Mr. Walpole, 8000 certificated 
teachers, 1000 assistant teachers, 16,000 pupil teachers, and 
2500 Queen’s scholars, an army of educationists all looking 
more or less to the State as their nursing mother. The 
object of the Revised Code is to correct these evils, firstly, by 
making grants depend upon the pupil’s knowledge of reading, 
a and figures: secondly, by allowing a cheap instructor 
instead of a pupil-master; aud thirdly, by taking away the 
stipendiaries’ chief temptations. That these devices will be 








——— 


efficient has not been questioned by anybody. The only charge 
is that they will be a little too much so, that the weapon will 
be sharpened until its edge is worn off. The examination, it jg 
said, is too hard. Thechildren of the cities migrate so often 
that the men who taught them for eleven months may not haye 
them during the twelfth, when the inspector comes round 
Then, girls are included in the averages, and the attendance 
of girls is, for domestic reasons, excessively irregular, 4 
girl of ten cannot keep “baby” out of the fire and the 
gutter, and sit at school doing sums. Then the grant, ag 
proposed, is given too much after the work. It is while the 
teacher is drilling the ignorant, teaching little savages how 
to read, that he wants aid, and not when his work is done, 
Reading and writing do not “come by nature,” though the 
middle classes, who are taught by their mothers, are apt 
under that best of all teaching, to fancy they do, and a 
teacher wearing out body and spirits in that elementary 
work wants encouragement while he is doing it. Then, too, 
the public, on the faith of a grant, has built schools—often g 
great deal too good—has hired masters, and involved itself in 
all sorts of pecuniary claims, and it does not like to find a 
—— exchanged for a contingent reversion. As Mr. 
‘orster, who always contrives to express the floating feeling 
as well as the arguments of those on whose side he is fight- 
ing, excellently put it, there is an implied partnership in the 
matter, and the State must not throw up its share without 
something like adequate notice. All these arguments have 
more or less strength, and are backed by votes amounting, 
we suspect, to a very close run; yet there remains un- 
answered the allegation that we ought to have clear results, 
The only remedy is a compromise—a concession of half 
the grant on the Inspector’s report, and half on the 
examination. The teacher will struggle as sharply for part 
as he would for the whole, while all existing arrangements 
will not be thrown into confusion. The idea of saving, of 
course, is by that course overthrown, but if the count 
likes the expenditure, it is no business of Mr. Lowe to preac 
a detested economy. For ourselves, we have on that point 
nothing to object, as we have contended from the first that 
the charge of extravagance was absurd. If State education 
costs two millions a year, so much the better, provided only 
that education is really obtained. The present allowance 
about which would-be economists make such a fuss, is far 
less than the cost of the full Colonels, who do not command 
anything, but are supposed to be ornamental. 

The objections to the second and third principles are al- 
most equally decided, though not, we think, equally strong. 
It seems to be the conviction of the country gentlemen that 
the pupil teacher is necessary, that a cheap man will not do, 
and that as regards existing interests Government has been 
guilty of something equal toa breach of faith. They say the 
certificates and the pupil teachers were introduced in order 
to remedy the proved evil of inferior masters. We have a 
strong suspicion that men above their work are rather more 
useless than men a little below it, and a general belief that 
women teach both sexes, while under eleven, a great deal 
better than men do, but we may let that pass. After all, the 
local managers must be the best judges which of the two 
classes they like, and—the wish for economy not existing— 
the only imperative change is in the mode of administration. 
The department cannot go on corresponding with a whole 
army, and the compromise suggests itself naturally. Let 
the teachers still be supplied in slightly reduced numbers, 
leave their gratuities and incomes and all other advantages 
alone, but place them under the local managers. They will 
cease to be State stipendiaries, cease to hold “ moral pistols” 
at the head of Mr. Osborne, because, as he tells us, he has & 
“ political conscience ”"—over which, of course, he chuckles 
like any other savant over a newly-discovered rarity—the 
managers will cease to protest, and nobody will suffer except 
the Chancellor of the Sndenee, He will not suffer long. 
When managers find that gratuities drain their funds, then 
ideas of the use of gratuities will very soon become—Scotch. 





THE NEW OXFORD RADICALISM. 

M* Goldwin Smith’s trenchant letters to the Daily News 

are the symptoms of a very new phase of Oxford 
thought. Oxford has not usually been remarkable for making 
up its mind, at least on questions of principle. Among 
many things that it teaches men to do better than any other 
school, either academical or practical, this has not hitherto 
been one. On ultimate truths both Oxford theologians and 
Oxford politicians have long been slow to pronounce. Father 
Newman and his disciples hung suspended in mid-theology 
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for many years, and when at length the strong leader went, 
the feebler followers, most of them, found the attitude of 
neutral equilibrium so congenial to their culture that they 
remained. Why, indeed, should they have gone? They 
had only been shown a clear tendency in their views to 
develop into a maturer theology, and if they chose not to give 
way to that tendency, and to be arrested like the icicles of a 
frozen waterfall for want of the energy to put forth enough 
latent heat to complete their natural course, who could blame 
them? Inthe modern school of Oxford — the pheno- 
menon is the same. Mr. Jowett and his friends have grasped 

uite a new class of tendencies and modifying thoughts, but 
it is all drift and tendency still. ‘‘ From such and such as- 
sumptions,” they say, “which are probably true enough for 
our practical purpose, such and such inferences follow.”’ But 
the sharp edge of the question—is it ¢rwe, aye or no ?—they 
seldom like to meet. “‘ It isa painful and almost coarse way 
of putting things ; there are many considerations,’ and 
so on. 

What is true of the Oxford theology has been more 
or Jess true of the Oxford politics—indeed, the tendency 

springs from the same source. No one could hesitate to 
say that both the late Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Glad- 
stone bore very distinct traces, throughout life, of the 
Oxford type of conservatism—a conservatism that is apt 
rather to accept its assumptions than to satisfy itself of 
their trath—to reason on a given method from given pre- 
mises, but not to be very energetic in its investigation of the 
premises—a conservatism which regards the whole founda- 
tion of political truth as beyond all human investigation, 
hidden in the past, and to be assumed as axiomatic. There 
isno wonder, however, in the assumption of this tone by 
experienced statesmen who have all learned the hopelessness 
of debating first principles, though some of them gain a 
great deal of popular influence by asserting dogmatically 
such principles as really rule their own thoughts. Nothing 
is so unpopular as a state of mind which does not rest confi- 
dently on a basis of deep conviction. The people like con- 
viction, and seldom love a statesman who does not at times 
give expression to strong primary convictions. Still at all 
times in practical statesmanship the opportunity for this 
kind of speech is rare. Not so, however, in an academical 
atmosphere, where lectures on history and metaphysics are 
the topics of the day, and where such political conviction as 
there is, necessarily forms itself in close relation to the philo- 
sophy of the place. Take a man fresh from almost any other 
University—from the Scotch, or the Irish, or the London 
University—and you will usually find his polities modelled 
on some extremely well-defined philosophical type. Not so, 
however, at Oxford, until quite recently. The educational 
method of the place, and the genius of the great theological 
thinker to whom we have referred, whose influence is still 
felt there, had produced a tone of undue moderation and un- 
healthy caution in treading the ground which is most 
familiar to a healthy and youthful intellect. The assump- 
tions were undiscussed, and only the method of developing 
the inferences reasoned upon. The form of discussion usually 
fell into the form “ but might one not say ?” rather than “ I 
do say” this or that. The Oxford men dealt with questions 
of ultimate conviction much as sailors deal with their ship 
when there is a thick mist and a suspicion of a lee-shore. 
They threw the lead constantly to avoid a sudden wreck, and 
kept drifting along steadily im the current in which they 
found themselves, but never affected to see the stars, or 
steer boldly by the heavens and the compass. They accepted 
the tides and the currents in which they found themselves, 
and only took such individual precautions as should save 
them from striking on an unexpected rock. The direction 
of the “ finger of history” was about the nearest approach to 
certain guidance of which their conversation gave any 
sign. 

Now, however, much is changed, and a school of thought, 
both theological and political, has sprung up at Oxford, 
which, much as we differ from it, seems to us to show a 
healthy change. Hitherto, Oxford had been anything but 
Radical. With the roots of belief it had meddled little— 
with their directions and tendencies much. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, the Regius Professor of History at Oxford, may be 
considered the leader of this more distinctly negative school, 
which throws off, often with scorn, the old dutiful attitude 
towards “the Church and Constitution under which we were 
born,” and boldly asks for a rational authority, and in default 
thereof condemns it to be reformed or overthrown. That a 
distinguished Oxford historian should boldly advocate the 
most unreserved Anti-State-Church views, and preach the 





doctrines of Mr. Miall, is certainly a strange phenomenon. 
It is still stranger to hear him depreciating the power and 
worth of great national traditions, speaking of the leading 
statesmen of the day almost with contempt—talking of ex- 
penditure like Mr. Bright, and recommending the casti 
adrift of the colonies, partly because they are costly, a 
partly because they will do better alone. “ The extravagance 
of our Government,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, of Lord 
Palmerston, in his last letter, “is sustaining the reputation 
of a minister who has no other ground for reputation, but 
not only does this extravagance diminish the comforts 
of our people in peace, it cuts beforehand the sinews of just 
war.” Again, in speaking of the immediate object of his 
crusade, the dissolution of our colonial empire, he says: 
“No doubt my first thought was justice to the English 
people, who maintain, by the sweat of their brow, that 
‘magnificent fabric,’ as the Zimes calls it, of reckless and 
useless expenditure, which the profligacy of past rulers 
reared, and the blindness of their successors upholds.” This 
is language which reminds one forcibly of Mr. Bright's 
nervous English and reckless thought. But from an Ox- 
ford Professor it has an unusually healthy sound, and seems 
to us far better calculated to bring back young men’s 
thoughts to the first principles of politics than the cautious 
Aristotelian phraseology of the previous generation. But 
where Mr. Smith astounds us most, is in the ease with 
which he cuts adrift the great national ideas which have 
exercised so powerful an influence over the politics of the 
present generation. The conviction that a definite moral in- 
fluence acts and reacts between England and her colonies— 
that the consciousness of belonging to a mighty empire at 
once raises their sense of dignity and ours of responsibility 
—this Mr. Smith dismisses with a sneer, as a mere shadow 
of uureal sentiment. “ We have given our colonies all we can 
give already,” he says, in the germs of our free institutions 
and our historical traditions. The rest is mere moonshine. 
What more do they want of us? An aristocracy, “ primo- 
geniture and great settled estates, with waste, neglect, pau- 
perism, absenteeism, and Windhamism in their train ?” 
Well, even this they make for themselves, if they will. And 
as for religious and ecclesiastical traditions, do they really 
want our ecclesiastical institutions, with ‘State bishops 
sitting in Parliament,” and Courts “to bring men to tral 
for writing what they believe to be the truth?” “Or,” 
says Mr. Goldwin Smith, “to drop from these refined and 
airy speculations to the vulgar and substantial, do the Ca- 
nadians hope that this country will always go on paying 
for their army and navy? Then I do not shrink from de- 
claring my belief that, governed by the power of the 
Clubs as we are, and cajoled as we are by the great organ 
of that power, to hope this is to hope too much from the 
sufferance even of the English people.’’ Such is the type of 
the radical polities of young Oxford—a school which clearly 
deserves the name ‘radical’ far more than any other liberal 
school of recent date, since it makes no effort to conceal that 
it is digging away at the root of many an historical fact. 
Now, of course, there are some of these points on which 
we should heartily concur with’ Mr. Smith. We are as 
weary as he can be of our ecclesiastical courts as tribunals 
of faith, and as little disposed to approve, though some- 
what less credulous concerning, the predominance of those 
Club principles in political affairs of which he speaks. 
But we certainly, liberal as we believe ourselves, are by 
no means able to follow Mr.Smith and the newer Oxford 
School, which is little less radical, in their extreme hostility 
to the institutions and the national traditions we have re- 
ceived. Now, how is it that Oxford, with its reverence for 
history, its Aristotelian caution, its habitual sympathy with 
the ideas handed down by the past, should be sending forth 
a new school of thinkers to make stern war on all these 
things—to smite the Established Church on the hip, to 
trample the pride of the aristocracy, and to scoff at the 
dream of a far-reaching imperial unity of national life? We 
believe it to arise from the natural reaction which the too 
cautious, too sober, too pious institutionalism of Oxford has 
excited in healthy minds. The middle classes of England 
at large have passed the phase of Radical enthusiasm, 
as definitively as they have passed the phase of Tory bigotry. 
Few now wish to dig up our most civilizing institutions, like 
the National Church—to rend the intellectual and moral 
bonds of the nation—to cast off great dependencies which 
keep the political thought of our statesmen broad, vigilant, 
and far-sighted, while those dependencies are still conscious ot 
and grateful for the reciprocal benefit which they derive from 
the ancient centre of their political life. That such revolu- 
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tionary thoughts should find favour at Oxford we believe to be 
due to the recoil of the long-bent bow. If the first principles 
of theology and politics are habitually assumed instead of in- 
vestigated, if young men are taught premature intellectual 
caution, instead of bold intellectual research—if they are 
humiliated by the yoke of traditions to which they have not 
yet found the clue—then a day will come—and it is a good 
sign that it is come already—when all such first principles 
will be investigated again—when prejudice, rather than 
reverence, will be excited by the mere venerableness of anti- 
quated authority, when fanatics will tear away eagerly the 
musty costume of ages and delight to strip English politics 
to the very barest and nakedest realities, and when dashing 
young professors will teach the undergraduates how good it 
is to dissolve the empire. 





THE CHANCES OF ITALY. 


HE cause of Italy does not advance, and the momentary 
pause seems to suggest, even to Liberals, the notion 
of retrogression. We hear it said on every side, that 
since the death of Cavour Italian affairs have been 
going wrong, that the cause is losing its nobleness amid 
ersonal claims and Court caprices, that the kingdom 
is still supported only by the favour of the West, and that 
were Austria to advance, Italy must again throw herself at 
the feet of France, or recede once more into a mere “ geo- 
— expression.” Earl Russell is pronounced wise 
ecause he pleaded for dualism, and even the Times, on this 
point consistently and unmistakably liberal, fears the re- 
newed activity of Garibaldi, and a new appeal to the 
Revolution. Such reasoners omit, we believe, some of the 
main elements in the question, forget that the torrent does 
not cease to roll because its surface is covered with filth, 
fail to reckon on the vitality which all things once established 
acquire. We propose to set out, as fairly as is possible for 
those who love Italy the difficulties which beset her, and the 
overwhelming reasons for confidence in her fate. 

The difficulties are many and great, and some of them are 
unfortunately moral. Italy has no place in the world, except 
as a sixth great Power, and she is not yet prepared to as- 
sume the position essential to her security. Had Cavour 
lived, he with his aristocratic will, and more than Jacobin 
vigour, supported by the entire middle class, and followed, 
though not loved, by the Reds, would long ere this have 
placed the Peninsula beyond the reach of attack. Every 
nerve would have been devoted to organization, the army 
brought up to half a million of soldiers, the nation turned 
into riflemen, and Naples either conciliated or subjugated 
once and for all. Ricasoli, with a will like his own, could 
never manage the Home office, and was compelled to leave 
the army to men who, however able, are still soldiers of an 
old monarchy, and not of a revolution. Italy, therefore, is 
not yet the equal of France, and is compelled either to wait 
or lean on a stronger power. The latter policy has been 
preferred, the King’s passions have diminished his regal 
pride, and Rattazzi, though we believe heartily, hotly Italian, 
still stands prepared to guide the ship in deference to the 
signals made by Louis Napoleon. Necessarily this offends 
the Italians, and the concert between the dynasty and the 
Parliament, Italy and her rulers, the Reds and those who 

ostpone all but freedom to unity, is for the hour impaired. 

his is a source of weakness all the more lamentable, 
because Italy needs a taxation only a willing Parlia- 
ment is able or disposed to exact. The Government wants 
money still. Rattazzi is an able economist, but even he will 
scarcely be able, if the people are to be armed, to abstain 
from another loan, a measure which must be supported by new 
and searching taxation. -He has not the confidence of the 
majority, and the King, great as his name still is, cannot 
hope either to reign alone, or, preserving his Parliament, to 
dictate whom that Parliament shall support. Then, the ex- 
ternal work of unification advances but slowly on. Rica- 
soli’s plan of making Italy politically a Protestant State 
would have succeeded or failed without Napoleon ; but Rat- 
tazzi, without that plan, is compelled to lean on an ally who 
cannot bear to withdraw from Rome. No man can tell what 
resolves are rising to fever heat within that dreamy brain ; 
but, unless Napoleon will move, Rattazzi is as far from Rome 
as if the Revolution had never occurred, and without Rome 
there is no unity. The talk of selecting another capital, or 
of governing from Turin, is talk merely, and of the feeblest 
kind. Governments cannot extinguish history, and Italy, 
a nest of municipalities, can have but one Queen city—the 
Rome before which all dynasties and nationalities, however 





antique, are young. The Southern provinces, therefore 
severed from the North by the ecclesiastical capital, are rest. 
less and discontented, dream still of restorations, and labour 
under that sense of the temporary character of all arrange. 
ments which is so fatal to their success. Naples takes fifty 
thousand men merely to keep it in order, and Sicily is not 
kept. Francis of Bourbon still finds allies, Mgr. de Merode 
still secures agents, and even La Marmora, worn out with 
work, confesses that he is at war. Then, though life and 
property are as secure as in France, the administration is, 
for many purposes, exceedingly weak. The country dislikes 
the bureaucracy, and the bureaucracy is centralized, till the 
“ demon of writing” has invaded the State, and government 
has become an affair of reports. It is not a strong authorit 

which meets brigandage like that of Bologna by exceptional 
means, which sends special officers to reduce the Tuscan por. 
ters to order, or which fails to put down, through the police, 
the terrible demoralization of Naples. ‘Then there are opi- 
nions. The Reds are daily growing more active, and Gari- 
baldi, whose appearance always betokens movement, is arm. 
ing the youth of Italy. He appeals to the Revolution, and 
he may be successful, but the Italian cause as yet has 
appealed to Europe, and he cannot have both allies. The 
party of action, moreover, is also the party which, inthe hour 
of extremity, must find the volunteers, and the Government 
which suppresses it suppresses its own most powerful support. 
It breaks its sword lest it wound a friend. The Government 
therefore, alarmed at the risk of drawing all Europe upon the 
Peninsula, is almost as much alarmed at the idea of sup. 
pressing the committees, from whose inflated phases strong 
Governments recoil in disgust. It has, as it were, to perform 
an all but impossible task, to meet the permanent menace 
of Austria, yet remain independent of the only ally whom 
Austria fears, to keep friends with Louis Napoleon, yet not 
break with the revolution Louis Napoleon dreads, to keep 
down Naples, yet preserve the freedom of Neapolitans, to 
defy and destroy the power of the Papacy in the midst of a 
people who, when they believe at all, hold the Pope the Vicar 
of Christ. And the minister who has to perform this task 
is aman raised by a Court intrigue, suspected by Parliament 
of “ Piedmontese”’ tendencies, and by the people of supple- 
ness to France, with no love for the Reds who are impracti- 
cable, or for the Conservatives who hate France, with no 
foreign policy he can avow, and no strength in himself, 

except such talent for administration as belongs to many an 

able Prefect. Who can wonder that many who are devoted 

to Italy still mistake the spots on the sun for the indications 

of coming night ? 

Such will not, we believe, be the view of those who can 
trace the current which runs under all the waifs on its sur- 
face, and who can perceive that in Italy, as in France, the 
Revolution is a force of itself, which moves, though those 
whom it carries are quarrelling forthe control. There never 
were smaller men than those who led and succeeded the 
Mountain, but they pulverized the ancient régime as the 
ablest could not have done. All this time, while the King 
yields to personal likings, and his favourites yield to France, 
and France delays unification, and the chiefs all bicker 
and doubt, Italy is enjoying liberty. Twenty millions of 
people are getting’ strong in the fresh air of freedom. 
The people are learning their political primer, are being 
exercised in elections, and juries, and volunteer corps, and 
the thousand careers which the removal of the stone from 
the tomb has opened to courage and brain. Into a thou- 
sand villages which know nothing of intrigues at Turin 
the Revolution has poured a new life, is developing new 
abilities, and is building up deep and broad the determina- 
tion that, come what may, the past shall never return. The 
Roman question waits, but with every hour that passes the 
hatred to Rome grows strong. The Neapolitan question 
halts, but every hour builds up new interests on the founda- 
tion of unity, makes the work of disjunction more embar- 
rassing. There is nochange in the popular will. In Northern 
Italy, Federalism is a mere dream of the past, interesting to 
gossips and political historians. The ablest and noblest strive 
to be elected to the united Parliament. The “ golden youth 
are swarming into the army. Discontent, as common as 10 
England, as in England also limits itself to its causes, with- 
out seeking to remodel the constitution which allows it such 
free expression. Even in Naples, where we hear so much of dis- 
like for the Italian cause, thirty-six thousand conscripts have 
gone to the North, and communes have voted men in excess ot 
the legal demand. Neapolitans hate new taxes, but they 
are paying the ten per cent. which is to make Italy free. Phe 
country is harassed by brigands, but the dangers of travelling 
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in the Basilicata no more imply reaction than the danger 
of passing Hounslow Heath implied popular love for the 
Stuarts. The priests, we are told, are all powerful ; but the 
Pope summons the bishops to Rome, and the bishops 
dare not go, for this people which loves them so much 
will turn them out of their sees. The “ Reds are prevail- 
ing,” but the men who declare it, declare also that the King 
himself changed his Ministry, and that the danger of Italy 
jies in an over-decided repression. Garibaldi is getting 
active, but his activity means that arming of the people 
which is essential to the independence which the English 
opponents of Italy ask first of all at her hands. French 
influence is far too strong; but in 1860 it was strong 
enough to compel Cavour to suriender Nice and Savoy, 
and in 1862 it can barely keep Rattazzi in partial power, and 
could not preserve any Ministry which ceded Sardinia from 
the summary vengeance of Parliament. The “ administration 
is weak,” but travellers say that Italy was never so safe ; that 
save in the — States, and the mountains, a traveller may 
pass a ed, except by the innkeepers, unquestioned, 
except by the village politicians. The brigands are every- 
where flying for their lives, terrorism in Bologna, however 
ended, is still at an end, and as the new police spreads 
through the counties the “rowdyism” which follows 

litical tumult slinks back to the dens where it may 
Be discovered, even in England. The Government, so 
far from neglecting the army, has only wasted re- 
sources in striving to make it too perfect, and Italy 


to-day, exclusive of the mobilized guard, exclusive of 


the army of the South, exclusive of the tried volunteers, 
and exclusive of the levy en masse which the cities at least 
would obey, has for next war two hundred and sixty 
thousand regulars, organized by La Marmora, and an- 
nealed in the terrible Piedmontese discipline, with Cialdini 
to lead them, the second-best artillery in Europe for their 
support, and five millions of men for a reserve. That army 
cannot fight France, but with Hungary behind, a hostile 
provinee for her battle-ground, and the Sclavonians half in 
doubt, Austria will do well to pause ere she tries single- 
handed to advance from the Quadrilateral. The navy has 
grown so strong, that Austrians themselves proclaim open 
rivalry hopeless, a useless addition to an unmanageable 
deficit, We are told of pecuniary difficulties, and that Italian 
Vives are selling at 67. What is the market price of Aus- 
trian Sixes ? or why should Italy, almost without a debt, suc- 
cumb to difficulties under which Austria, crushed with debt, 
isstill believed to be strong? Parliament has never hesitated 
to vote the taxes required, and no one affirms they are not 
obtained. Finally, there is the Emperor, now for the fiftieth 
time supposed to be hostile to Italy, and favourable to Fe- 
<deration. When in 1860, the Emperor flushed with victories 
gained by himself, with all the power of France, and for this 
purpose all the power of Austria at his disposal, imposed dis- 
union on Italy, and was defied, he remained immovable. 
What is this new strength which should now, when the build- 
ing is up, and the walls only required to settle, enable him 
to unbuild the edifice erected in his despite? Is it M. 
Fould’s report ? 





demn the proceedings either of the judge or of the jury. 
If Justice Mellor was right in his charge the jury went 
utterly wrong in their verdict. If the opinion given by the 
jurymen was just, Justice Mellor is untitted to sit upon the 
bench. In the midst of the trial he suggested that the case 
for the prosecution was too weak to be proceeded with, and 
his charge plainly pointed out the duty of acquittal. 
It becomes, therefore, a question whether we ought to 
trust the judge or the jury. There is little doubt 
about the answer. As a general rule the opinion of one 
skilled and educated lawyer, fully impressed with the re- 
sponsibility of his position, is worth more than the judgmeut 
of twelve men chosen at haphazard, both as regards educa- 
tion and inexperience. But in the matter im hand there is a 
still more weighty reason for abiding by the decision of the 
judge. He is completely impartial, for whatever be his fail- 
ings no one can suppose for a moment that he looks with any 
leniency on the outrages which have made Sheffield infamous. 
On the other hand, the jury were not unbiased. They belong 
exactly to that class which feels—and feels most justly—ag- 
grieved and terrified at the lawless violence of the working 
men. Happily juries are rarely in a position where their 
feelings incline them to undue severity towards prisoners, 
and hence their decisions, when they err, fail on the side 
of leniency. It is in a contest of class against class that 
the weakest point of trial by jury comes into view. Twelve 
men, generally so impartial, are influenced by the strongest 
sentiments of aversion or of terror, and find themselves 
armed with absolute and irresponsible power. Then, 
if ever, they are bound to pay heed to the admonitions 
of the judge, and to remember the solemnity of their oaths. 
Unhappily, they are too much tempted, as in the case under 
consideration, to spurn the one and neglect the other. We 
|do not, however, suppose that the men who condemned 
Tomlinson and the two Watsons conceived themselves to be 
the oppressors of the innocent. One may readily imagine 
that they thought to administer a kind of rough justice on 
persons whom they held to be, if not criminal, yet abettors 
of a great crime; for there was some reason to fancy (though 
the fact was by no means proved) that the outrage for which 
|the prisoners were tried was concocted in their workshop. 
We do not care to weigh the evidence in favour of this 
impression, for our charge is not that the grounds of 
suspicion were light, but that the verdict was influenced 
by suspicions instead of by evidence, and even a con- 
fession of guilt would now condemn the prisoners with- 
out clearing their judges. Nor let us be told that this 
unjust condemnation has enforced a good example. Evil- 
doers are not deterred from their course by the vicarious 
sufferings of the innocent. Severity, indeed, may be needed, 
|but however much the sword of the law may be sharpened, 
it falls useless in spite of all its edge, unless it strikes the 
right neck. If the panic-stricken tradesmen of the north 
have neglected their most sacred duty, the time is come 
that the public should do theirs. Should these three men 
be suffered to go through the long years of their unjust 
punishment, a stigma will rest upon English justice which 
| will not be wiped out when the fourteen years of iniquitous 
\suffering have come to an end. The just celerity of our law 
|does not allow a second trial. A pardon is the sole means of 





JURYMEN’S JUSTICE. , ‘annulling the verdict. To a pardon which expresses either 

‘T\HREE men have been condemned at Sheffield, in the |too Jittle or too much there are no doubt objections ; but 

teeth of all evidence, to fourteen years’ penal servi-|they become a mere nothing when weighed against the 
tude. Most persons will be inclined to look with incredulity misery of three innocent men, against the injury which their 
on this startling assertion, but a reference to our last week's sufferings will inflict on the fame of our law courts, or the 
number, or (should more ample details be required) to any rankling bitterness which they will leave in the minds of 
« the Sheffield newspapers, will put its truth beyond a the working classes. Come what will, we must not suppress 
doubt. The circumstances of the case are simple. On the | terrorism by establishing a reign of terror. 
one side was honest but utterly inconclusive evidence of the | 
presence of the accused at the scene where the crime was | eres : 
committed, whilst against the supposition of their guilt was | NESSELRODE. 
adduced proof conclusive almost to demonstration. For an HE Nestor of European diplomatists is gone to his final 
alibi, though itself not the best kind of defence, changes its | rest. With Count Nesselrode ends the last of that galaxy 





character when supported by numerous witnesses, amongst 
whom were policemen, persous less likely than any others to 
look with partiality on supposed criminals, The very strength 
of the case in favour of men whom we firmly believe to be 
innocent, and know not to have been proved guilty, makes 
1 a sense its weakness, since the public, justly inclined to 
jvok with implicit respect on the equity of our judges, and the 
honesty of our juries, will think from the mere fact of the 
slight case alleged against the condemned, that there must 
have been something more apparent at the trial than is 
known to the outer world. Some facts shake to pieces the 
force of such reasoning. The public must in this case con- 


of statesmen who waged war with the Corsican conqueror, 
and, having subdued the sword with the pen, remoulded the 
shape of the modern world. Nesselrode was no ordinary 
‘man; but one of those rare beings who seem to be specially 
leut out by nature for the career which they tread in life. 
| His father, a poor German nobleman, originally colonel in 
the service of France, then chamberlain at St. Petersburg, 
and finally envoy of the Czar at Lisbon and other places, 
left him little but a name and a commission in the body- 
guard of Czar Paul. is ambition soaring in quite a dif- 
ferent direction, he soon quitted this uncongenial sphere, 
soliciting and obtaining the post of attaché to a German 
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embassy. It was not long before he made himself con- 
spicuous even in this subordinate position. His extreme 
amiability, varied accomplishments, and handsome manners 
having procured him the entrée into the highest society, 
he began to show his knowledge of men and _ things 
in elaborate reports to St. Petersburg, which created 
surprise among the oldest diplomatic heads. The Czar 
himself did not remain ignorant of the merits of so 
valuable a servant, and successively advanced him to posi- 
tions of greater trust. First, secretary of embassy at 
Berlin, and then at the Hague, he was finally appointed 
Councillor at Paris, in 1807. His superior knowledge and 
great suavity of speech bewitched even the Emperor 
Napoleon, who openly expressed his delight in his conversa- 
tion. Still more impressed with his accomplishments was a 
most noble lady, said to possess very considerable acquaint- 
ance with the secret machinery of the Imperial cabinet. 
Count Nesselrode and the lady became very intimate, and 
aftera while Czar Alexander commenced a direct correspon- 
dence in cipher with his trusty councillor of embassy. Soon 
the formidable Russo-Austrian coalition exploded, and 
Nesselrode returned to St. Petersburg, securing, however, 
to the last, the friendship of the mighty ruler of France. 
At the famous interview of the two Emperors on the raft of 
the river Niemen, the Count was chief master of ceremonies, 
his ears alone being allowed to hear the weighty words falling 
fro: the lipsof the autocrats of Eastern and Western Eu- 
rope. Nesselrode’s complete ascendancy over Alexander I. 
dates from this mysterious imperial meeting on the waters. 
it was, however, at the Congress of Vienna that Nessel- 
rode first stood out prominent before the world. At this 
brilliant assembly of princes and ambassadors, met for the | 
express purpose of reconstructing the map of Europe, there 
were, in reality, only three men into whose hands was 
given the direction of affairs, namely, Metternich, Talley- 
rand, and Nesselrode. The other statesmen present were 
either completely ignored or duped, Castlereagh coming into 
the latter category; and the sovereigns themselves, as is 
well known, played second fiddle. Czar Alexander was en- 
tirely lost in the mystic charms of Madame de Kriidener, the 
inspired disciple of Jung Stilling and the German illuminati. 
Curious scenes were witnessed for many a night in the draw- 
ing-room of Madame. The fair seer, gracefully reclining on 
an ottoman, saw at her feet the Autocrat of Russia, Kaiser 
Francis, the King of Prussia, and a score of smaller sove- 
reigns, while princes and ambassadors formed the back- 
ground of the picture. Talleyrand, standing aside, played 
the Mephisto in the drama, while Nesselrode hid himself 
among the princely crowd, the better to watch the curious | 
spectacle. Madame de Kriidener at first showed antipathy | 











to the Count, feeling instinctively that his clear head was | 
not to be easily bamboozled. After a while, however, a| 
| 


rapprochement took place, which ended in mystic Madame 


° a, 
nations by speech, and how far more difficult to curb them 
by action, made a great impression on the august meeting ; 
but still no definite resolution was arrived at. Four ears 
passed till 1822, when the members of the Holy Alliance 
two emperors, three kings, and a score of smaller potentates 
again assembled at Verona. The scheme of regular peace. 
congresses was once more mooted by Nesselrode, but—the 
minds of the monarchs being too much taken up with the un- 
settled state of affairs in Italy and Spain—with no more 
success than before. Owing to the urgent representa. 
tions of his Minister, however, Czar Alexander pro- 
mised to prepare himself a new and more stringent code 
of rules for the Holy Alliance. The work was nearly ac. 
complished, and invitations for another princely congress 
were on the point of being sent off to the rulers of 
Europe, when death suddenly snatched away the Auto. 
crat. This was a heavy blow to Nesselrode personally ; and g 
heavier one still to his policy. Alexander’s successor, sceptic 
in regard to peace doctrines, would hear nothing of the 
Holy Alliance, and made haste to pursue the path of Peter 
the Great. However, even Nicholas was gained over afterg 
while by the marvellous diplomatic skill of Nesselrode, and 
became an adherent to the principle of the Vienna Congress, 
Twice only he broke, in the heat of his own impetuous 
nature, through the meshes of the Alliance; but both times 
with a manifest ill-success, which he looked upon as g 
warning. Every nerve was strained by Count Nesselrode 
to prevent the Crimean disaster, up to the point of apostro. 
phizing the Czar in almost dictatorial language. Nicholas did 
not listen in time, but took advice at the eleventh hour, and 
dying, recommended the oracle to his successor. Czar 
Alexander was not allowed to profit long by the counsels of 
the ablest of diplomatists, who, having served three Auto. 
crats, gave way under the fourth. 

Considered, not from a national, but from an international 
point of view, Nesselrode’s diplomatic services were not slight; 
and he deserves, especially, more thanks from Conservative 
politicians than he has yet received. The Holy Alliance has 
been the béte noir of modern historians for many a day ; but it 
requires but very little reflection to see what an inealcul- 
able amount of good its creation accomplished. The li- 
mited amount of mischief it did in attempting to sup- 


press liberal ideas—which, after all, are indestructible— 


is as nothing to the immense healing power it exercised 
over suffering Europe, nearly bled to death in a series 
of Cyclopean wars. Nesselrode really hated war; for he, 
more than any other living man, hada deep insight into the 
sauses of the horrible struggle of his own time. His long 
residence at the chief courts of Europe, with his sharp powers 
of observation, was sufficient to show how petty are the first 
sparks that set a world a-blaze, and how easily they can 
be extinguished in time. It was out of this conviction 
originated the Holy Alliance, as shown in the preamble of 


becoming the tool of the great diplomatist. It was then that | the extraordinary treaty: “In consequence of the great 


the scheme of the Holy Alliance was planned. 


The “ White | events of the last years, the contracting sovereigns have come 


Angel”—as the Czar was pleased to be called in the visions | to the firm resolution henceforth to be guided in their 


of Madame de Kriidener—eagerly embraced the idea, and 


| 


his brother sovereigns could find no decent excuse for refus- | 


mutual intercourse solely by the sublime truth of peace 
taught by the eternal religion of God, and to follow no other 


ing their assistance in the work. Talleyrand sneered, and precepts, either in the internal administration of their states, 
Metternich shrugged his shoulders ; but both could not help/or in their political relations with each other, but those of 
seeing that their brother Nesselrode had played them check- | Christ’s holy teaching—the precepts of justice, charity, and 


mate. The Holy Alliance virtually made the Czar of Russia 
the master of all the potentates of the continent of Europe, 
by giving’ him the right to interfere on ali occasions “ for the 
defence of religion, peace, and justice,” and the “ suppres- 
sion of the revolutionary spirit.” The elaboration of the 


‘faith.” Never before in the world’s history was such 


| document as this signed by the rulers of vast kingdoms, and 


ithe commanders of immense armies. It was Nesselrode’s 
own efforts to a great extent which made all the 


potentates of Europe put their name to the treaty; 
e 


extraordinary treaty, in which a sort of cosmopolitan despot-| with the exception only of three, namely, the Pope, th 
ism was hidden under the mask of universal philanthropy, | Sultan, and the Sovereign of Eugland. George 1V. excused 
was a marvellous stroke of policy on the part of Count|his entry into the Holy Alliance as forbidden by “the 
Nesselrote ; it made him the leading spirit of diplomacy for | spirit of the English constitution ;” the Sultan had simpler 


half a century to come. 

Nesselrode’s influence henceforth became all-powerful in 
directing the foreign affairs of Russia. The conviction that 
diplomacy is more powerful than armies, and that shrewd- 
ness will prevail at all times over physical force, was firmly 


reasons ; the Pope none at all. Perhaps it is true, as has 
| often been said, that the Holy Alliance was but the dream 
| of a few honest enthusiasts, carried into practice by a union 
| of scheming diplomatists. For all that, it has mightily con- 


|tributed to keep the peace of Europe for a vastly longer 
And had Nesselrode’s 


established at St. Petersburg, and completely changed the | period than ever it was kept before. 
course of action of the successors of Peter and Catherine. | idea of periodical congresses been carried out to any extent, 
The first fruit of this conviction was seen in a series of |very likely the disastrous “armed peace” which now 38 
princely congresses, initiated by Czar Alexander. The three | breaking the back of all the budgets of Europe, which is 
crowned heads of the Holy Alliance met in 1818 at Aix-la-| annually swelling the estimates, and driving Chancellors of 
Chapelle, under the guidance of Nesselrode, Hardenberg, | the Exchequer into despair, would be somewhat moderated 
and Metternich. Nesselrode here submitted an elaborate | in its oppression. 

plan of periodical assemblies of all the sovereigns of Europe! As to Nesselrode’s motives in advocating so strongly the 
at stated times, for the settlement of international affairs. | claims of a peace policy, it must be confessed that they were 
His eloquence in showing how easy it is to govern men and! not entirely philanthropic. They sprung to some extent 
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ut of the innate consciousness that Russia, more than 


om other country in the universe, requires peace for the 
development of her institutions and the accomplishment of 


her “mission.” Nesselrode never made a secret of declaring | 
that this mission consisted in the peaceful and gradual con- | 
vest of Asia, which idea has, moreover, been fully de- 
veloped by his intimate friend, Baron von Haxthausen. He 
es that the genuine Russian is far more an Asiatic than 
European in habits of thought and action, and that, placed 
on the confines of Europe and Asia, he is destined evidently 
to carry civilization into the latter part of the globe. sot The 
centre of gravity,” says _Haxthausen, the De Tocqueville of'| 
Russia, “ is gradually being transferred to the east and south- 
east. The great fair of Nijni Novgorod will, in a short | 
time, be more important than the entire Eur ypean commerce. 
For more than a century, a gigantic stream of colonization 
has flowed from the west and north-west to the east and 
south-east of Russia. The time, probably, is not distant 
when St. Petersburg will be only the great port of Russia in 
the north of Europe as Odessa 1s in the south, and both of 
them only powerful commercial cities on the European side 
of the empire.” It was this theory of Asiatic colonization 
which was firmly believed in by Nesselrode, and formed, so} 
to say, the basis of his whole policy. That it is an improve- | 
ment upon Peter the Great's “mission” ideas few will 
deny ; whether it is a really sound direction for Russian 
energies future generations must decide. 








DUELLING ON ITS LAST LEGS. 
EXT to the diminution of drunkenness, the abolition of 
duelling would probably be regarded by moralists as 
the most marked improvement in the habits of modern 
society. And doubtless in Great Britain, and among 
civilians, the prospect of receiving a challenge has ceased to 
come within the range of ordinary probability. Even an 
Irish challenge is harcly regarded from a serious point of 
view. When Sheridan portrayed Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, his 
art consisted in involving the Irish duellist in everlasting 
ridicule, without in the least undervaluing his courage, and 
even a gentleman with the romantic name of The O’ Donog- 
hue of the Glens could not escape from the common disaster. 
But in the army the old traditions still seem to govern men’s 
minds if not their actions. Nobody, indeed, wants to fight 
a duel, not so much because he might be killed, as because, 
if he is not, he will lose his commission. But in spite of the 
articles of war the opinion still seems to obtain among 
officers that one of their body who has failed in extorting an 
apology from an antagonist, with whom he may have been 
involved in an altercation, is bound to bring his quarrel to a 
bloody arbitrament, or, in default, retire spontaneously from 
the society of honourable men. 

This feeling has plainly appeared in the course of a mon- 
ster court-martial which has as completely absorbed public 
attention during the last month in Dublin as the Windham 
case did not long ago in London. Captain Arthur Robert- 
son, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, has been arraigned on two 
charges; first, that having been publicly insulted by Colonel 
Dickson, and having failed to obtain an apology, he did not 
lay the matter before the commanding-officer of his regi- 
ment for his advice, in compliance with the 17th article of 
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war; and, secondly, that he stated in a letter to the Military | 
Secretary, that he had been induced to apply for permission | 
to sell out “entirely through intimidation,” well knowing | 
the said statement to be false. The facts of the matter | 
appear to be as follows: In October, 1860, Captain Robert- | 
son saw Colonel Dickson at the Army and Navy Club, and 
requested an interview with him on the subject of a certain 
lawsuit which was then pending between them, which he 
declined. Captain Robertson subsequently accosted the 
Colonel again, who then, in the presence ofa Captain Durant, 
threatened to come down to Birmingham and horsewhip him 
im the presence of his regiment. The result of this conduct 
was a series of interviews between Captain Durant and 
Captain Henry, a friend of Robertson, in the course of which 
an apology was tendered by Colonel Dickson, and refused as | 
unsatisfactory ; and there the quarrel was, for the present, 
allowed to drop. This supineness, however, appears to have 
excited considerable dissatisfaction in the breasts of the 
other officers of the 4th Dragoon Guards, and especially in 
that of Colonel Bentinck, its commanding officer, whose 
remonstrances induced Captain Robertson to place himself 
In the hands of Mr. Owen, of the Cheshire Militia, with 
a4 view to obtaining further redress. Mr. Owen, who ap- 
pears to be entirely master of the propricties on these 
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occasions, applied first to Captain Henry, who assured 
him, by letter of the 23rd March, 1861, that he distinctly 
understood that Colonel Dickson would have nothing what- 
ever to do with Captain Robertson in any way whatever 
until he should have settled some legal transactions then 
pending between them, and, in consequence, he (Captain 
Henry) considered it useless to send a challenge. “ Had 
such not been my firm conviction,” he proceeded, “I am 
bound to say Captain Robertson would at once have pro- 
ceeded to take immediate steps to demand satisfaction for 
the insult . . . and I regret that any misapprehension on 
my part should have prevented him.” Captain Henry also 
informed Mr. Owen that the reason why he could not any 
longer act as Captain Robertson's friend was, that his pre- 
sence was required in Ireland on pressing business, in fact, 
“that there were rather serious charges made against himself 
and his witnesses in the case of a yacht which was being tried 
before the Court in Lreland—that they were preferring a 
charge of perjury against him.” This statement is perhaps 
not altogether without weight when we find Captain Henry, 
some months later, for the first time, alleging that the rea- 
son why he did not send the challenge to Colonel Dickson 
was that Captain Robertson had required Colonel Dickson to 
deposit the value of his commission before he would meet 
him—an assertion never made till his own conduct, as 
Captain Robertson’s friend, had become the subject of ani- 
madversion, and unsupported by other evidence. Mr. Owen 
appears to have made many well-meant endeavours to 
bring Colonel Dickson on the field, but the latter con- 
sidered that the interval which had elapsed relieved him 
from the necessity of taking any further notice of the 
matter, and received even a threat of being posted with- 
out a whisper of reply. Mr. Owen returned to Birming- 
ham, and Captain Robertson’s bleeding honour remained, 
in the opinion of Colonel Bentinck, still unstanched. The 
Colonel then proposed that Captain Robertson should 
send a circular to every member of the Army and 
Navy Club applying to his insulter language so strong, that 
even Colonel Bentinck himself was unable to give it due 
uiterance, but indicated his meaning by an expressive silence. 
To this Captain Robertson objected that he should be liable 
to an action for libel. “ I must say at that time,” says the 
Colonel, “ 1 was extremely indignant with him; and I told 
him I never in all my life had met a man so utterly devoid of 
all moral feeling, and that I would have nothing more to say 
tohim.” Probably the result of this court-martial will be to 
inspire the Colonel with more sympathy for his Captain’s 
prudent dread of legal proceedings. But, however this may 
be, from that moment Colonel Bentinck set himself to drive 
Captain Robertson out of the regiment by every species of 
annoyance and petty tyranny which an oflicer in command 
can infliet. Ile did, indeed, contend that there were special 
reasons for each separate indignity which he inflicted on Cap- 
tain Robertson; but the evidence of his major, of his riding- 
master, and other soldiers, contradicted him, and his own 
answers and demeanour were so ill-restrained as to call down 
on him, at all events on one oceasion, the well-merited rebuke 
of the President, that “it was well to observe the forms of 
courtesy usual inthe army.” This, indeed, seems the worst 
part of Colonel's Bentinck’s conduct. He applied to Sir 
George Wetherall for a Court of Inquiry in June, 1861, 
which was refused ; but Sir George, on being asked, “ After 
you refused to grant the Court of Inquiry, would it have been 
the usual course for Colonel Bentinck then to ask for a court- 
martial?” replied, “I assumed that he would have done 
so. Ido consider it would have been the proper course.” 
Colonel Bentinck, however, preferred to use his authority 


‘in order to drive one of his officers out of the regiment, and 


then did not scruple to justify orders which were obviously 
given merely for purposes of annoyance by the flimsiest pre- 
texts. By October, 1861, the matter was thought ripe for 
settlement. Captain Robertson was summoned to Dublin, 
He found himself in the presence of Colonel Brownrigg, 
who represented the Commander of the Forces in Ireland, 
and has been acting as prosecutor on this court-martial, and 
of Colonel Bentinck. tHe was offered his choice between a 
trial and retirement from the service. No time was allowed 
him for reflection or to consult his friends. He retired for 
a few minutes with Colonel Bentinck, and then applied for 
permission to sell out. But the night brought repentance 
along with it, and the next day he wrote the letter which is 
the subject of the second charge against him, 

The tinding of the Court will as usual remain unpublished 


‘until it has been confirmed by the Commander-in-Chief ; but 


the acquittal of the prisoner 1s hardly doubtful. A man may 
b 
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fairly consider himself intimidated who is offered nothing 
but a choice between resignation and a court-martial, and 
allowed no advice but that of the Colonel, who has been per- 
secuting him for the last six months to bring him to the 
very alternative to which he now advises him. Colonel 
Brownrigg, in reply to the Court, said that he did not con- 
sider this to be pressure, but Captain Robertson did, and 
does to this moment; and whether he be right or wrong it 
certainly cannot be said that in calling it by that name he 
made a statement which he knows to be false, or did any- 
thing which in any way affects his honour as a gentleman. 
The other charge is still more untenable. In the first place, 
the 17th article of war merely recommends an officer to 
apply to his colonel for advice, if unable to obtain re- 
dress for an insult; it does not make it obligatory on 
him to do so. And it may well be doubted whether 
the neglect to comply with the recommendation is any 
offence at all against military law. But if Captain 
Robertson did not voluntarily ask for Colonel Ben- 
tinck’s advice, he received it and at first acted on it. And 
what was the advice? To send Mr. Owen to Colonel Dick- 
son with a challenge, a course expressly forbidden by the 
articles of war, by which, if the challenge could have been 
delivered, he forfeited his commission, and the adoption of 
which this very seventeenth article was framed to prevent. 
It would seem to civil minds that if you give a man advice, 
it hardly lies in your mouth to complain that he did not 
spontaneously ask for it, because he does not adopt it to the 
end and pyblish a libel, thereby incurring legal proceedings 
which he dreads more than death; and that the natural 
sequel to this court-martial, would be another in which 
Colonel Bentinck is charged with advising one of the officers 
under his command to send a challenge in defiance of the 
articles of war. But it is obvious from first to last that the 
real charge against Captain Robertson is, that he did not 
compel Colonel Dickson to fight, that this is why he was 
advised by his Colonel to sell out, that this is why an at- 
tempt was made to drive him from the regiment by a series 
of insults, that this is why Colonel Bentinck was backed by 
Adjutant Harran and the other officers, and that this is 
the real reason why Captain Robertson now finds himself 
a prisoner awaiting the decision of a court-martial. 

What that decision will substantially be can hardly be 
doubted. We had intended to have remarked on the system 
by which a prisoner is not allowed to cross-examine the wit- 
nesses against him, but is compelled to call them as his own 
witnesses in order to establish any facts necessary to his 
defence. As, however, the difference between cross-exami- 
nation and examination-in-chief seems to be totally unknown 
to courts-martial, and leading questions may be put to your 
own witnesses as much as ever you please, this little pecu- 
liarity is productive of no injustice to any but those unhappy 
persons who may be doomed to follow the proceedings. 
One man’s evidence is not given all consecutively, but he is 
asked a little to-day, and a little more to-morrow, and a few 
more questions after the interval of ten or twelve days, and 
the result tends greatly to increase that sense of puzzle- 
headedness, which is the natural consequence of the vagueness 
of the charges, the wild irrelevance of half the evidence, and 
the universal carelessness of military witnesses. From this 
trial, however, one thing, at least, clearly appears: that the 
belief in duelling, as a means of settling quarrels, is still 
prevalent even in the higher ranks of the army, and that if 
that barbarous appeal to arms is to be finally put down, we 
must look less to the military authorities and more to some 
vigorous and uncompromising manifestation of public opinion. 





CRAVATS AND CRINOLINE. 

HE new generation is becoming self-conscious in dress as in all 
other matters, and instead of admitting changes as of old, 
without reference to any laws higher than caprice or convenience, is 
trying to introduce all at once great reforms based on some ideal 
standard of grace and principle. Paris, not making much of polities 
just now, has declared war on men’s evening dress, while the attacks 
on the women’s crinoline, never long intermitted, have recently be- 
come still more fierce and malignant. As usual, under such cireum- 
stances, all kinds of experiments are being tried, most of them 
attended with very little success. Society has, it appears, decreed 
that evening dress is ugly, fantastical, and expensive, and decided on 
change, but without any very distinct idea of the direction in which 
change will be successful. One citadel, indeed, has been carried by 
a coup de main, but the victors seem inexpressibly puzzled what to 
do with the conquest which has illustrated their social heroism. The 
white neckcloth, ugliest of integuments, which made every handsome 





man look like a priest, and everybody else like a waiter, which it 
took such trouble to tie, and which when tied seemed always as if it 
had been slept in, has been formally sent to Coventry. Nobody 1s ~ 
rejoice any more in a spotless neckcloth; but that glorious feat 
achieved, the conquerors pause. What is a man to wear? “The 
want is a bit of colour,” remark the youngsters, greatly influenced 
by artists, and pink and lavender ties are for the hour the rage. The 

are not bad-looking at all on very tall and very florid young oar 
whose colour is only “ toned” by the bright ribbon under their chins 
but the innovation cannot last. It is the old who bear rule, and ‘ 
man of sixty with a bare neck and a pink tie, looks as ridiculous as 
a dowager of the same age in a décolleté dress, and petticoats of 
sixteen. The colours do not suit pallid men, and Parisians are pallid 

while in their violent contrast to coat and waistcoat they offend 
every principle of good taste. ‘ Oh, but we will alter the coat also.” 
screams Paris, delighted at a change so violent, so picturesque, ond 
affording such scope for non-political gossip; so behold the elegang 
in pink neck-ribbon, light waistcoat, and blue flowing coat with gilt 
buttons, differing only in cut from the costume which was fashionable 
when Tom and Jerry was the town’s favourite farce. The innovation 
is bold, but it will never do. People in these days will not lay them. 
selves up in lavender, and economy enters into every calculation, 
A dress coat is not kept to be taken out once a year, and for 
habitual wear, blue cloth, which is spoilt by the slightest stain, 
ruined by a drop splashed from the coffee-cup, or useless when a 
glass of claret has been carried a little too shakily, is intolerably 
expensive. Besides, none but those who look well in anything 
really succeed in blue, and the mass of young men, conceited as 
their sisters may think them, are generally conscious of so much 
of ugliness as requires the palliative of “ gentlemanly” attire. The 
colours most pleasing to an artist’s eye make mediocrity too 
conspicuous. ‘The result of reform will, therefore, we may fairly 
begin to hope, be a compromise which,- while banishing the white 
cravat, and expelling the abomination called a dress-coat—which the 
tailors must have originally copied from the crows—will leave our 
garments sad-coloured, and our necks as bare as climate and English 
prejudice will admit. The black tunic, made much looser, and therefore 
more flowing in outline, with an inappreciable collar and a black cravat 
which only defines the throat, is the handsomest, most convenient, 
and, onthe whole, most economical dress the tailor has yet succeeded 
in manufacturing. It admits, too, of equality in dress, which no 
other costume does, and there is scarcely a tendency more observable 
than that towards the extinction of class distinctions in dress. 

The movement against crinoline is in better hands; for women are 
in dress seldom the victims of abstract principle, but even here there 
appears some danger of failure, from the absence of moderation. The 
capital sentence on crinoline recently passed by a ladies’ committee, 
amidst the plaudits of everybody, except those who wear it, is both 
unjust and impracticable. The offending garment has been worn 
long enough to educate English eyes, and its absence would shock us 
with a sudden conviction of the disappearance of taste. Bad or ex- 
cessive crinoline, the garment which looks as if its wearer had an 
inverted umbrella under her dress, or which swells till the form it 
was meant to adorn looks like the fat toy which rocks but never 
turns over, we may abandon to the fate it deserves. But cri- 
noline in moderation rounds every outline, and consequently lends 
grace to every figure. Let any husband who doubts the fact, and sighs 
angrily over the limited space now left in his brougham, ask his 
wife to come down to breakfast, or, worse still, to appear in full 
dress without it. If the word “ draggle-tailed” does not rise to his 
lips, its repression will speak much for his courtesy. ‘The exces- 
sive expense, so much talked about, is a figment based on an 
abstract irritation at milliners’ bills. It is convenient to abuse the 
fashions instead of scolding one’s wife, and the paymaster gladly 
avails himself of an opportunity for a good hearty grumble without 
any personal application. Nobody railed at the expense of six 
flounces, which required as much silk, were opposed to every con- 
ceivable principle of dress, and “scratched ” all the small women 
out of the social race. The danger of fire is imaginary, as three-half- 
pence a yard will make any muslin fire-proof, and though Angelina with 
her dress falling to pieces might look a little too much like the new 
picture of Cinderella, she would be in no danger of life. As to the im- 
propriety of the dress of which caricaturists and photographers make 
so much, it is the merest conventionalism. It is certainly a little 
unlucky that crinoline and short petticoats should have been intro- 
duced together ; but, after all, what were ankles made for except to be 
seen? Herring’s idea of “feet, which, like little mice, peeped in and 
out,” was a pretty conceit, but there are older texts than Herring’s, 
written by men who understood beauty at least as well as the old 
rhymster. And after all, within the limits of civilized and English 
decorum, beauty is the sole rule for women’s dress, and though we 
trespass on the forbidden ground, we suppose as we write in defence 
of the beloved institution, we may be allowed to say that the crypto- 
Bloomerism which came in with crinoline, restrained it within those 
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limits. Virtuous letter-writers and irresistible John Leech have 
alike forgotten the discussion which preceded crinoline, Mrs. Jamie- 
son’s clever papers, and the over-suggestive paragraphs _strong- 
minded ladies used to print anent ladders, cold winds, and feminine 
costume. The dress is proper enough, if it is properly worn, and 
the edging—is that the right word ?—not made quite so transparent, 
and the “frills *_that is right, certainly—not quite so obtrusively 
visible, and the stockings some colour a little less prononcé than 
crimson. People can dress for show if they like, in any costume, and 
though we prefer long pettitoats on the principle that dress should 
be drapery, still London mud puts in a protest not to be disregarded. 
The real annoyance of crinoline lies in the room it demands, and if it 
induces us to widen our doorways, make the sides of cabs convex 
instead of straight, enlarge the chairs at the opera, and kick down the 
rabbit pens called pews, why, so much the better for us all. 





PAROCHIAL AMUSEMENTS, 
RAVELLERS whe have wandered half over the world, who have 
inspected with care French theatres and German pleasure- 
gardens, would find it difficult to say how the inhabitants of English 
country towns spend their hours of recreation. Various reasons 
may be given for this ignorance. County towns are to strangers the 
dullest of all places. Nothing but business takes any one to them 
who is not in some sense an inhabitant, and the short periods that 
travellers spend there are passed in the musty dreariness of a 
coffee-room. Moreover, their inhabitants are mostly tradesmen, and 
Englishmen know probably more about any part of the community 
than of the habits of small shopkeepers. This class is too inde- 
pendent for patronage, and not* wealthy enough for admission to 
intercourse with the mass of the gentry. ‘Their very respectability 
makes them in a certain sense uninteresting. Agitators who rave 
about the intelligence of the working man, have no commenda- 
tion for ten-pound householders, whilst the clergy who see both 
the rich and the poor, find communication difficult with men, 
many of whom are Dissenters, and all of whom stand in no need of 
material assistance. Yet it is of some consequence to know what 
are the sentiments of a body forming a large section of the popula- 
tion, and whose votes must, under the present state of parliamentary 
representation, decisively influence the politics of the country. On 
many points it is almost impossible to obtain information. On one 
alone knowledge can be gained, if sought for through the proper 
channels, Since almost all public amusements are necessarily adver- 
tized, a search through the columns of a county newspaper, or an 
examination of the placards which adorn the walls of a country 
town, will give some insight into the manuer in which its inhabitants 
seek to provide themselves with entertainment. Not the least note- 
worthy point is the absence of some classes of amusements. What- 
ever else country tradesmen do, they certainly do not attend the 
theatre. In few provincial towns can a theatre be found, and where 
it is found it is almost certain to be closed. A conjuror, a ventrilo- 
quist, or a circus, may occasionally draw together an audience ; but 
it is not to these lighter entertainments that the mass of the English 
middle classes look as means of whiling away spare hours. Still less 
do they sit like Germans in open gardens, or in large inn rooms lis- 
tening to good music and imbibing weak beer amidst the smoke of 
bad tobacco. Their staple pastime, if such a name can be given it, 
is attendance on lectures. At any country town of a sufficient 
size, at least once a week some lecturer addresses his fellow- 
townsmen. He is almost always an amateur, who, as he does not 
act from a desire for gain, must be supposed to lecture for pleasure. 
He has a free choice of subjects. He may discourse on anything, 
from astronomy to history. He may give an account of “decisive 
battles,” of the state of America, or of the true theory of architec- 
ture ; or, ifhe prefers more homely topics, take a course which we 
have known within our own experience to be crowned with triumphant 
success, and deliver an oration on the “ model man” and the “ model 
woman.” Whether the lecturer has studied his subject, or has got 
up a few common-places which he has mistaken for profound truths, 
the result, we take it, is pretty nearly the same. A certain number 
of persons have made up their minds to attend a lecture, and a lec- 
ture, whatever its quality, they will attend. Since they have never 
heard their instructor before, and never, perhaps, expect to hear him 
again, they give their attendance rather for the sake of listening to 
a speech than from any high opinion they can have formed of the 
speaker’s merits. ‘he decorous amount of applause is given, the 
secretary of some local association thanks the lecturer for his highly 
interesting address, and the teacher and his audience separate from 
each other with a sense of having each performed a creditable part. 
Two columns of the county newspaper report the orator’s common- 
places, and the next week sees the same crowd reassembig to go 


great powers to elucidate subjects of high interest in themselves and 
of special interest to their hearers, there is something truly mar- 
vellous in the patience with which men and women, who might be 
reading the most instructive works, or the most entertaining novels 
of the day, will pass hours on uncomfortable seats and in ill-ventilated 
rooms to hear men of not more than average ability deliver isolated 
addresses on topics so vast that persons of the greatest genius could 
not handle them satisfactorily within even a lengthy course of lec- 
tures, 

Lately a new entertainment has been invented. In every country 
town there are held penny readings. Light or nine persons are 
found who are willing or anxious to read out some portion of any 
author whom they prefer, for not more than twenty minutes. Each 
reader chooses his subject without the slightest reference to the topic 
selected by his successor. Mr. Brown reads out a passage from 
Dryden, Mr. Jones a moral reflection from the Za¢ler, or Mr. Smith 
a comic dialogue from Dickens. No remarks are made by any of the 
audience. One reader succeeds another till the time allotted to the 
reading is exhausted, and then, at the appointed hour, the whole 
ceremony concludes. To most persons it would be difficult to con- 
ceive a duller arrangement for passing the time. Every one knows 
what it is to have friends who insist upon reading out any passage of 
a favourite author. Still the infliction is one that, for the sake of 
friendship, we learn to bear with patient equanimity ; but that any 
one should voluntarily leave his home, and pay a penny that he may 
hear ten men, none of whom are his friends, read out ten passages of 
their own selection each from their own favourite author, seems 
almost as incredible as that any sane man should take a pleasure in 
listening to hurdy-gurdies, or pay street singers to perform under his 
windows. Nevertheless, these penny readings have been so success- 
ful, and are so easy to establish, that in all probability they will be- 
come a permanent institution in many parts of the country. 

The popularity of the amusements we have described suggests 
some curious reflections. The class by which they are supported 
must be, we may almost certainly conclude, neither wholly illiterate 
nor really educated. Poor men who are worn out by daily labour 
want for their relaxation something more exciting than what may be 
described as week-day sermons. When they amuse themselves at all, 
they take, if not to drink, to some thorough amusement. On the 
other hand, those whose life is passed in intellectual employment find 
no entertainment in a lecture-room. It can only be men too well off 
to feel physically exhausted by labour, and not wearied by mental 
occupation, who could even imagine that it was pleasant to listen 
either to superficial discourses on vast subjects, or to miscellaneous 
passages from books selected almost by chance. Another charac- 
teristic common to all Englishmen, but specially developed amongst 
tradesmen, is the most erroneous notion that it is desirable to mix 
pleasure with instruction. This wish is fully met by the ordinary 
run of lectures. ‘They profess to be at once instructive and 
popular. In other words, they afford entertainment which does 
not really amuse, and information which is not really instruc- 
tion. It would, we cannot but think, be better both for hearers 
and speakers were amusement and learning more distinctly severed. 
A little genuine relaxation would do much to complete the edu- 
cation of the middle classes, and what lectures are given would 
effect much more good if they were given, as they often are both 
in Scotland and America, by men of ability who make lecturing 
their profession, and deliver a series of addresses on subjects 
they had specially studied. Of course gentlemen whose pro- 
fession it is to lecture must be paid for their trouble, whereas the 
persons who volunteer to address Mechanics’ Institutes perform 
their part gratis. But it is not possible to believe that expenses 





which are incurred by the towns of Scotland could not be borne by 
| many of our English cities. And if once English tradesmen could 

perceive how utterly worthless must be one-half at least of the 
crude dissertations which are poured forth by self-chosen teachers, 
they would rather hear, even at some expense, a few really valuable ad- 
| dresses, than flock week by week to listen to the platitudes uttered by 
| well-meaning ignorance. Readings and lectures alike tell of a want 
' not yet satisfied. Englishmen of the middle classes feel a need both 
| of relaxation and of social intercourse. Yet they scarcely know how 
| to obtain what they desire. ‘Theatrical entertainments are the great 
| resource of the same class in other countries. Both the defects and 
‘the merits of the middle class almost close to them the doors of the 
| theatre, and they cannot feel assured that acting is either innocent or 

respectable, unless the actors are amateurs. Indeed, penny readings 
‘themselves have not escaped all censure, and clerical prudery has 
| taken offence at selections from Wilkie Collins and Dickens. Still 
| the very dulness of these entertainments is a sufficient guarantee to 
the audience that they are respectable, and families longing for 
society and entertainment feel it a certain relief to mix with a crowd, 


through the same performance, in which absolutely nothing is changed | even though English reserve keep each member of the multitude 
but the speaker and the subject of his speech. When any one re- j silent. Let all, to whom it is a pleasure, attend at lectures or 
members with what difficulty men at the universities can be induced | readings. They may feel assured that no one can blame amusements 
to attend at the lectures of even the ablest professors, who devote | so eminently decorous and respectable; but it is scarcely possible 
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not to hope that a time may come when some entertainments maybe 
found, which may give more vivid enjoyment, and more genuine in- 
struction, than ean at present be met with in the lecture-rooms of 
our country towns. here is no real necessity that innocence should 
always be sought for in the company of dulness. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

[From our Srecia, Corresronvent. | 
Washington, March 10. 
Tue long-expected move has come at last. From break of day, the 
camps round Washington have becw deserted. The roads leading to 
the Gehan are crammed with one long line of troops, artillery, and 
baggage waggons. While I write, I can hear the clashing of the 
bands, as regiment after regiment comes marching southwards ; 
and the city is filled with rumours of the coming battle. Whether, 
in truth, General McClellan has made up his mind to risk a battle, or 
whether this movement is due to the fact that the enemy is evacu- 
ating Manassas, a few hours will show. The military progress of the 
war is a matter out of my province, except in as far as it bears upon 
its political aspect. ‘The two are inseparably connected, and, as | 
have endeavoured to point out to you before, the relations and the 
strength of political parties here vary day by day with the fortunes 
and the prospects of the war. Upon the comparative success or 
failure of the military movements now taking place will depend the 
failure or success, for the time, of the abolition party. While, there- 
fore, the event still remains doubtful, I wish to point out to you 
what I conceive to be the present bearing of the President’s message, 
the most important political move that has yet been taken by the 
Government. 

* We could stand,” so writes the Z'ribune, two days ago, “ the 
railing, abuse, and systematic depreciation of the British journals. 
...... It is their affectation of candour, of impartiality, of 
sublime exaltation above such paltry matters as American discussions, 
that aggravates us...... Such trifles are all remembered over 
here, and will in due time be requited.” This paragraph expresses 
to my mind, fairly enough, the common feeling of tie American 
public, and yet, at the risk of incurring a like censure, | must state 
candidly, that as far as political matters are concerned, we English 
bystanders judge American affairs more impartially than the actors 
do themselves. But the other day I was speaking to an American 
senator, well known and respected in England, and celebrated in this 
country for his supposed Anglo-mania. He pointed out to me the 
imminent danger that the state of feeling existing between England 
and America must, sooner or later, in the event of the Southern re- 
bellion being suppressed, lead to a war between our two countries ; 
and suggested, as the only hope he saw of escaping the calamity, that 
England should now join heartily with America in crushing out the 
last struggles of the insurgents. ‘To this remark, my answer was 
one which I conceive most Englishmen would have made, that with 
our Government there was no possibility of such a step being taken, 
unless the country was strongly in favour of the North, and that the 
only way to rouse public feeling in England in favour of the North was 
to convince Englishmen that the war was carried on for the abolition 
of slavery. To this remark the answer was, “Is it possible that 
England can fail to see that this war is carried on for the destruction 
of slavery after the publication of the President’s message ?” 

Now, in my opinion, it is not only possible, but probable, that 
England will fail to see this; and I suspect that most Englishmen, 
who, like myself, hate slavery, will read this message at first with 
disappointment. Is this all? was my conclusion at the perusal of 
the message. Here, at the crisis of the nation’s fate, when for the 
first time power is in the hands of the North; when the South, at 
any rate in popular opinion, will soon be at the mercy of the victori- 
ous Union, the utmost that the Government proposes is, that the 
status quo should be restored as regards slavery, coupled with an ab- 
stract resolution that if any Slave State, of its own free will aud good 
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the component States remain unimpaired. Now, if there are two pri 
vileges clearly guaranteed by the constitution to the different States, 
they are—the right of each State to regulate its domestic institutions. 
and the existence of the fugitive slave law. To amend the constitution 
requires a majority of three-fourths of the legislatures or conventions 
of the States composing the Union, and therefore, if the Government of 
the United States wished to abolish slavery in the different States, they 
must either declare that the consent of the insurgent States is not ro. 
quired, which is tantamount to declaring that the Union is at an end 
or they must break through the constitution, in strength of which 
alone they have any legal existence. The State of New York might 
to-morrow re-establish slavery as an institution, consistently with 
the law, and by the same law the United States Government can no 
more abolish slavery in Georgia, proprio motu, than it can place ap 
export duty on any single article exported from any State in the 
Union. 

Now in the ordinary years before the revolution this excuse for 
inaction with regard to slavery was valid enough, and I think now 
that, we in England were unjust to the Government of the United 
States in throwing upon it the obloquy of upholding slavery, at a time 
when it was absolutely powerless to deal with it in the Slave States, 
except by overthrowing the Union, or by trampling under foot the 
very constitution, in virtue of which it existed. With the insurrection, 
however, a new state of things came in, and the great question still 
remains, whether the American nation might not, and ought not to 
take advantage of it, to alter the constitution and abolish 
slavery. If advantage be not taken of this opportunity, the blame, 
if blame there is, will rest with the American people, not with 
the United States Government. The Government throughout has 
followed, and not led. Had any man of genius arisen at this 
crisis ; had there beena Cromwell, or a Mirabeau, or a Washington, 
the result might have been far different, but neither Lincoln nor 
Seward, nor, still less, McClellan, are men to shape a nation’s desti- 
nies. It is with the people, and the people alone, that the real 
decision of policy has rested hitherto. The national vote which 
brought Lincoln into office was a vote against the extension of 
slavery, not a vote against its maintenance. When the insurrec- 
tion broke out in force, and the nation awoke to its danger on 
the attack on Fort Sumter, the cry of the nation was not to 
abolish slavery, but to preserve the Union. The preservation of the 
Union was the overwhelming national instinct. It is this instinet 
which has so far suppressed the insurrection, and will suppress it to 
the end; it is by working on this instinct alone that any of the 
political parties in the States can hope to achieve their ends, 

Soth of the extreme parties have failed hitherto in acquiring 
permanent supremacy. The pro-slavery faction had one great 
argument, with which they sought to work on public opinion. ‘The 


| Secession movement (so they alleged, and with truth) is due to the 


belief in the South, whether well or ill founded, that slavery is in 
danger from the abolition ery in the North. Renounce this 
abolition theory, convince the South that slavery is not in danger, 
and there is an end of secession! In the early stages of the insurree- 
tion this party had great weight, and their polities were unsuccessful, 
partly because the pride and principle of the North refused to follow 
such counsels heartily, still more, because the South madly rejected 
the last overtures of conciliation. It was during their temporary 
success that the resolution of Congress, proposing still further to 
limit its own power with regard to legislation on slavery, was pro- 
posed and carried, 

The success of the Abolitionist party, pur e¢ simple, has hardly 
been more decisive—a sort of political John the Baptist’s preaching 
in the wilderness. ‘The number of their followers has varied with the 
apprehension of the coming danger. Their text was as simple as it was 
earnest. Slavery is the one cause of secession. Between the free 
North and slave South there can never be union as long as slavery 
exists; and therefore, for the sake of the Union (not so much, re- 
mark, for the sake of the sin), slavery must be suppressed. The 





strength of such a ery obviously varies inversely with the probabili- 


pleasure, chooses to abolish slavery, the United States Government ties of simple military success. When the fortunes of the North 


shall assist them in their good inteutions by pecuniary aid. 


This, || seemed lowest the abolition cry was most powerful. 


Now again 


own freely, was my first impression; but subsequent conversation | that it seems likely that the insurrection will be suppressed without 
with American politicians has shown me that the “emancipation | any “pronunciamento” as to slavery, the abolition appeal has lost its 


message,” as it is called here, is capable of a far more hopeful and, 
[ believe, a truer construction. 
to convey to you. 


It is this construction which I wish | gress of the abolition sentiment. 


The Union victories have for the time suspended the pro- 
“Six months ago,” said a friend of 
| McClellan to me, recently, “we were all abolitionists; now we are 


| weight. 


In the first place, then, this step is the furthest one the President , all for the Union.” 


could take consistently with the constitution. ‘The great mistake 


which foreigners appear to me to make in arguing about America is, | tion 


the assumption that the Government, if it likes, can do anything. 
Assuming that the Crown, the House of Lords, and the House of 
Commons, or in other words, the Government of England, were 
agreed together, it is hard to say what measures they might not 
legally pass; and I observe that Englishmen always assume that 
practically the American Government could do the same. Now, the 
vital defect of the American Government seems to me, that it exists 
by means of, and in virtue of, a written constitution ; and that, by 
that very constitution, the absolute as well as the relative powers of 
the different bodies of the State are so clearly defined, that in cases 
not provided for by the constitution Government action is paralyzed. 
The States which composed the Union, in the words of Justice Story, 
“ yielded anything reluctantly, and deemed the least practical dele- 
gation of power quite sufficient for national purposes.” This, to my 
mind, is the key to the whole American constitution. The course 


of events, the progress of civilization, has gradually increased the 
practical power of the central government; but the /eyad rights of 





What the numerical political strength of the pro-slavery and aboli- 
parties may be it 1s impossible to ascertain accurately. It is 
‘certain, however, that either of them form a small minority compared 
}with what may fairly be called the great Union majority. This 
| majority has as yet no political organization, and is formed probably 
| pretty equally out of the democratic and republican parties. We 
should be unjust in accusing it of any sympathy with slavery. We 
should be doing it more than justice to assert it had any deliberate 
purpose of suppressing slavery. To account for this national 
acquiescence in the maintenance of the status quo, two facts should 
be borne in mind. ‘The national instinct (more acute and intelli- 
gent than we can conceive in Europe) has taught the people that 
any outspoken decision on slavery would have alienated the loyal 
Slave States, and thus retarded, if not destroyed, the prospect of a 
restoration of the Union. And again, any vigorous action as to 
slavery was inconsistent with the constitution; while the whole 
strength of the North hitherto has been in the fact that it was up- 
| holding the constitution. In England, we have been accustomed to 
assert that during this insurrection (for revolution, as yet, it 18 not) 
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the constitution of the United States has been frequently violated. 
Whether this opinion of ours is right or wrong is a question too wide 
to enter on now. It is enough to say that it is not the opinion of 
the Americans themselves. To the written letter of the constitution 
they cling with a, to me, surprising tenacity, partly, I fancy, because 
the national reverence for the founders of the Union is a matter of 
almost religious sentiment, partly because of a general conviction 
that strict unswerving adherence to the constitution is the one bar to 
a rule of democracy. It is for this cause that the chief opponents of 
any unconstitutional action on the subject of slavery are the native 
Americans, while the Germafi emigrants are the staunchest sup- 
yorters of Fremont and revolutionary measures. This fear, then, of 
alienating the Slave States, this dread of revolution, and this respect 
for the constitution, are the great principles which actuate the policy 
of the majority. The Union, before al and above all, now and for 
ever, is their watchword and their rallying cry sa 

The question at issue, moreover, was not one of principle only, but 
one of immediate action. The capture of Fort Donelson and the 
evacuation of Nashville restored the State of Tennessee to the Union 
before either people or Government had decided upon, or even 
thought of deciding upon, any policy with regard to the manner in 
which the revolted States should be dealt with after subjugation. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof has been throughout the 
one principle of national policy, and possibly it has been a wise one. 
There is a story reported of Blondin, that when some one asked him 
how he ever had the nerve to proceed, when he thought of the long 
stretch of rope over which he had to pass, he answered, “ 1 never 
think of anything except how to take the step before me.” So it has 
been with the North; and thus, when the condition of Tennessee 
called for some immediate action, there was no policy prepared. ‘To 
re-establish the power of the Union was the one thing which the 
nation could see its way to; and soa provisional Governor has been 
appointed ; all the questions as to the domestic institutions of the 
revolted State, or its relations to the Union, are left to decide them- 
selves, and all that has been done is to restore the status quo. 

It was hardly to be expected that a Government like that of the 
United States should do more than side with the decision, or rather 
the indecision, of the nation, This is what Mr. Lincoln has done by 
his recent message. His proposition, he stated distinctly, on the 

art of the general Government, “sets up no claim of a right by 
Federal authority to interfere with slavery within state limits.” In 
other words, he recognizes the existence of the revolted States, and 
their continued possession of a right, as States, to deal with their 
own domestic institutions. Such a declaration is fatal to Mr. 
Sumner’s theory, that the revolted States have sacrificed their rights 
as States, and after subjugation must be treated as unadmitted terri- 
tories; and supposing that even, contrary to all expectation, the 
resolutions of the senator for Massachusetts should be carried, it is 
difficult to see how the President, after this declaration, could sanc- 
tion any bill drawn up in conformity with their provisions. 

Still the step is a step forward, not backward. For the first time 
in the history of abolitionism a practical plan has been proposed for 
the emancipation of the slaves. For the first time, also, in the ee of 
the United States, the expediency of abolition has been announced as a 
principle of Government. he delenda est Carthago has been uttered, 
timidly and apologetica!ly if you will, but still officially. On the eve 
of victory, the President has called upon Congress to declare that the 
abolition of slavery is desirable, and that the central Government 
should aid in its extinction. I am not surprised that the abolition 
party regard the message as a triumph. “It has taken us two 
months’ constant pressure,” said a leading abolitionist to me, to 
persuade the President to issue this message ; and the sensation with 
which it has been received throughout the States shows the import- 
ance popularly attached to its issue. 

The event of the next few hours—a great victory, a reverse, 
or a hard-fought battle, may alter the whole complexion of politics, 
and an outburst of popular feeling may render the Presidential mani- 
festo a thing out of date and unheeded. I write of it now as it is 
looked upon on the eve of a presumed victory. 

An Eyouisuh TRAVELLER. 





THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN FRANCE. 
[From our Srectat CorrEsPoNnDENT. | 

Tue Legislative Body, no less than the Senate, has voted by an 
Immense majority the offcial draught of the Address, which gives to 
the Government unreserved support, and the assurance of its un- 
limited confidence for the future as well as for the present. Nine 
discordant voices alone marred this symphony, and the Emperor has 
been able to congratulate himself loudly on receiving the deputation 
charged with the presentation of the Address, upon the co-operation 
which the Legislative Body continues to lend to his Government. 

Are we to conclude that the discussion of the Address has turned 
to the honour and profit of the Empire? No one will venture to 
maintain the proposition, and we know on good authority, that in 
the high places of the Government more regret is expressed every 
day over the concessions of the 24th of November. It is the essence 
of despotic governments to be able to bear neither discussion nor 
light. That a few independent voices should once a year for some 
ten days be raised amid the universal silence, and utter the ery of the 
public conscience, that a corner of the veil should be lifted which 
shrouds the scandals of the Empire—is enough to disturb the master’s 
peace, and to reawaken in the country the memories of freer days, 
and soon, perchance, the craving for liberty. During the last ten 
days or fortnight, men have found means to charge the Empire with 





the duplicity of its foreign policy, the annihilation of our liberties, 
the disastrous state of our finances, the public misery vated by 
Imperial recklessness, insulted by Imperial prodigality. To meet these 
solemn accusations, unfolded with the incisive, often eloquent, con- 
viction of the opposition speakers, the Government has found no 
friendly voice to plead its cause but that of its own paid ministers. 
In the bosom of that slavish Assembly, all the votes in which are in 
the palm of the Government, not a man of any weight rose in his 
place to repel the attacks directed against the very power to whom 
they owe their seats. 

It is impossible to doubt that the blow has been felt. We could 
wish for no better proof of it than the too aaive avowal which 
escaped at the close of the debate from the lips of the least honour- 
able and most compromised partizans of the system. “I cannot,” 
said M. Granier de Sonene—" I cannot repress the invincible sad- 
ness with which, during well-nigh a whole fortnight, I have listened 
to debates, the only result of which is, as their sole aim and scope 
seems to be, to attack and to disgrace our policy. 

* Last weck, according to what was akan within this house, i 
would have seemed as if we lived in a country without liberty and with- 
out dignity. To-day, it would seem that we are living ina country 
without labour and without bread.” This parliamentary campaign 
“jis a bad one . . . it must come to an end.” 

M. Granier de Cassagnac was right : “ The campaign has not been 
a good one... . forthe Empire. That is to say : it has been good 
for Liberty. 

The debate upon the budget will follow closely upon the discussion 
of the Address. Here is another field of operations in which “ the 
campaign will not be a good one” for the Government. We cannot, 
indeed, insist too strongly upon the gravity of the crisis in which the 
Empire is placed by the deplorable condition to which its conduct 
has reduced the finances of the country. We have a firm conviction, 
that to this cause, more than to any other, we shall be indebted at no 
long distance of time for the resurrection of a public spirit and the 
downfal of despotism. The importance, which we believe to attach 
to the subject, leads us to hope that a brief view of the financial 
situation will need no apology on our part towards our readers. The 
report published by M. Fould on his accession to the Ministry sums 
up this situation in terms which should be borne in mind : 

“ Within ten years a debt of two thousand millions has been created. 
The capital of the bank has been increased by 100,000,000 fr. ; 
135,000,000 fr., consolidated in 1817 for the dotation fund of the army, 
have been absorbed. The Emperor, by simple decrees, and inde- 
pendently of the vote of the Chambers, has opened extraordinary 
credits to the amount of 2,800,000,000 fr. (112,000,0002.)” The - 
shot is, that the budget is paid byan uncovered debt of 1,000,000,000!r. 
(40,000,000/.)! Let us add, what M. Fould himself acknowledged, 
that this position of affairs is further aggravated by the excessive 
expenditure which the departments, the towns, and private companies, 
during the last few years, following the example of the State, have 
undertaken upon themselves. 

The deplorable state of our finances, which the liberal opposition 
had revealed long ago, but which the avowal from the mouth of a 
minister of the Empire invested with the character of a revelation to 
the country at large, called for swift and energetic remedies. One 
plan alone, we think, could have met the wishes of enlightened 
minds and the true wants of the country, and, especially, lightened 
the burden of the army and navy budgets, and the budget of public 
works. ‘To fill the deficit by means of a final loan; to reduce the 
expenses, so as at once to secure the payment of the interest and a 
sinking fund for the loan, and at the same time to restore for the 
future the equilibrium of the budgets; to give back to France free 
institutions, the twofold result of which would be to place the effec- 
tive control of the public wealth in the hands of the representatives 
of the nation, and to guarantee the country against the return of 
ruinous and insensate enterprises. 

Such was the financial reform demanded by the crisis. All other 
remedies were necessarily beyond the mark. But such a reform, it 
must be admitted, would have been the death-blow to the Empire. 
That would have been a system of liberty, of peace, of economy sub- 
stituted for a despotism, the two chief springs of whose machinery 
are great military adventures, and the development of the great 
public works. 

{t is clear that M. Fould found himself compelled to seek for other 
expedients. What his programme is worth may soon be seen. 

The first postulate of this document is the impossibility, loudly 
pee. of reducing the expenditure. On the contrary, the 
hudget is to reach proportions hitherto unknown. Accordingly, the 
draught of the budget for 1863 rises to no less than 2,500,000,000 fr.* 

The credits to be opened in this budget for the different services 
exceed by 156,000,000 fr. (6,240,000/.) the credits of the preceding 
budgets. Of these 156,000,000 fr., 122,000,000 fr., or nearly three- 
fourths, are appropriated to the military and naval services. 

If the expenditure is not diminished, how is order to be re-esta- 
blished in the finances? On this point the plan of M. Fould com- 
me a series of measures, which may be brought under three main 
heads : 

1. To allow the Legislative Body in future to exercise in a more 
efficient manner the control which is conceded to it by the con- 
stitution. 

2. ‘To meet increased outlay by increased taxation. 

3. To find the necessary funds to defray immediate want, by means 
of the optional conversion of the Four and a Half per Cents, an expe- 





* In 1847, the budget only rose to 1,452,000,000 fr. a 
In 1862, it had reached 1,808,000,000 fr. 
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Cient which is in reality nothing more than a disguised and burden- 
some loan. 

We intend to return later to the subject of the mew taxes from 
which M. Fould expects an augmentation of the revenue of about 
122,000,000 fr. We will only say at present that most of these taxes 
have been received by public opinion with extreme disfavour. No- 
thing, for instance, could be more unpopular than the proposed 
augmentation of the tax upon salt. “It would be,” people say, 
“the 45 centimes.” * 

With regard to the improvements introduced in the right of con- 
trol of the Legislative Body they do not constitute, hitherto, any very 
sufficient progress. The Legislative Body used to vote the budget 
by departments in the lump (en bloc, par ministére), and without 
leave of amendment, which, in fact, rendered the rejection of an 
article of the budget absolutely impossible. It will now be aor 
mitted to vote by may which is a step towards special dealing 
with the budget. But our readers who are familiar with such matters 
will understand how totally inadequate the improvement still remains, 
when they learn that the number of the chapters in the budget is 
only sixty-six, and that the exercise of the right of amendment is 
still surrounded with all but insurmountable difficulties. 

A more serious progress consists in the abandonment by the 
Emperor of his right to open supplementary credits independently 
of the Chambers. But it is to be feared lest this abdication should 
not produce all the good results which are promised. 

The Emperor keeps the rights of transfer (riremenf), and may shift 
by a decree the funds voted in one chapter to the uses of another 
p here in the same department, under the sole restriction of ob- 
taining the subsequent ratification of the transfer by the Legislative 
Body. It will easily be understood that if the funds thus purloined 
from their first destination had in the origin been devoted to a public 
service of prime importance, there would be no fear of a refusal, on 
the part of the Legislative Body, to ratify the trausfer, the effect 
of which would, nevertheless, be to disorganize the service in 
question. 

Such being the case, where is the difference between the right of 
transfer and the former right given to the Emperor of opening sup- 
plementary credits ? 

We shall speak in our next letter of the results of the conversion. 

A Frencuman. 


MR. LEIGH HUNT’S LETTERS:—(LETTER TO THE 
EDITOR). 
Sin,—As the writer of the review of the Letters of Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
I wish to say a few words in reply to Mr. Ollier’s complaint. 

In the first place, my article was not an essay on Leigh Hunt, but 
a review of Leigh Hunt’s correspondence, and of such evidence of his 
character as édad presented. In the second place, Mr. Ollier seems 
to suppose that “young spring greens” mean the vegetable of that 
species ; whereas both Leigh Hunt and his critic use it in the sense 
of “ colour.” 

“A postscript to a revised edition” of the “ Autobiography” seems 
to contain something at variance with the impression created by the 
Letters as to Leigh Hunt’s interest in public events. Iam happy 
to stand corrected. But I cannot undertake to make myself ac- 
— with every “ postscript ” to every “ revised edition!” And 

still think it odd that no allusion to these events should occur 
throughout the letters. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Tue Reviewer. 


HOMER’S “ QUAINTNESS :”—(LETTER TO THE EDITOR). 
Srm,—May I venture to observe, referring to your very interesting 
review of Mr. Arnold’s reply to Mr. Newman, that when Mr, Arnold 
says that Homer was not “quaint” to the great Attic poets, because 
they were familiar with him, but that Chaucer is “quaint” to us, be- 
cause we are not “familiar” with him—his answer really does not in 
any way touch the gist of the question. Peculiar causes mighé in 
England have made Chaucer the school bible, as Homer was in 
ancient Greece. In that case, we should be familiar, indeed, with 
Chaucer, but he would, in point of antiquation, be just as distant 
from the present language, and no more. 

It follows, I think, that familiarity is not the point at issue. The 
true question is, whether the distance between the organic develop- 
ment of the Greek tongue and feeling in Homer, and its organic 
development in the Greek tragedians, is equal to the distance between 
the corresponding developments of the English language and feeling 
now, and in the days of Chaucer. If so, it is not a question of 
familiarity. Milton remains just what he is, whether we are familiar 
with him or not. 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Ovdels. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue present exhibition of this Society, if not worse, is certainly no | 


better than its predecessors for many years past. A want of originality 
and loftiness of aim areas conspicuous as ever. With the exception of 
the landscapes, which, generally good at Suffolk-street, are better this 
year than usual, there 1s scareely a work that rises above mediocrity ; 








* An allusion to the impost called the “ impost of the 45 centimes,” established 
by the Republican Government in 1848, and which contributed not a little to the 
overthrow of that Government, owing to the strong opposition which it raised in 
the rural population. 


Pe 
few aim at telling any story worth telling, the majority being devoted 
to incidents of rustic life and the sports of boys, things out of which 
no possible interest can be got, while the painters think less of their 
art than of captivating an Art-Union prizeholder. It is, indeed, diff- 
cult, in walking through these rooms, to a to any picture which 
conveys the impression that the painter has » in earnest in his 
endeavours to do his best. Complacent dulness is so mingled with 
vapid meretriciousness, that the lover of art is well-nigh driven to 
despair, or yawningly laments that so large a number of his fellow. 
creatures should have put their talents to no better use. In a eon. 
spicuous page of this year’s catalogue is printed an extract from a 
speech made by the late Prince Consort at one of the Royal Academy 
dinners, by which it would appear that the Society deprecates harsh 
criticism; and though it is frequently the case that “ professional 
writers often strive to impress the publie with a great idea of their 
own artistic knowledge, by the merciless manner in which they treat 
works which cost those who produced them the highest efforts of mind 
and feeling,” the remark will not hold in the present case, where no 
sign of effort is visible; and if some of the following remarks appear 
severe, they will, I think, be justified by any unprejudiced mind that 
takes the trouble to compare them with the pictures they refer to, 

Commencing with the works of the members themselves, it may be 
said that Mr, W. Salter contributes the most ambitious and most faulty 
picture in the rooms. The subject is not worth painting, in the first 
instance—“ King Charles II. presenting to his Queen, Catherine of 
Braganza, a List of the Ladies he proposes to wait on her”—and the 
large scale on which the painter has wrought serves but to make his 
short-comings all the more prominent. The figures are above the size 
of life, and have neither grace, beauty, nor individuality to recom. 
mend them. The faces are destitute of expression, the painting is 
common, and even the minor merit of accuracy in costume details can- 
not be awarded to Mr. Salter—a proof of which will be found in the 
diminutive and theatrical sword which dangles about t he king’s legs, 
Next to this, in point of pretension, comes Mr. Pidding’s “Gaming, 
and its Results,” which, though intended to be profound, is provoca- 
tive only of mirth. A less contident painter than oe might 
have hesitated before trying his wed on a theme which has been so 
powerfully treated by Hogarth in his “ Rake’s Progress.” His tragie 
incidents cause a smile, aud his comic points, melancholy. A gentle. 
man who has lost his all rushes from the table, tearing his wig, and 
gnashing a remarkably fine and regular set of teeth, overturns a | 
of wine which a black servant is bringing in; through a door whie 
opens into the grounds attached to the gaming-house may be seen a 
httle lop-sided man, terminating his existence by putting a pistol to 
his ear. The care bestowed on the paintings and statues which adorn 
the saloon, would have been better employed on the faces and figures, 
“The Return of the Lost Sailor,” by Mr. 'T. Roberts, is one of the 
best figure pictures, but it is by no means a first-rate specumen. A 
very uusailorlike man is clasping his wife to his heart; the wife 
had given him up for dead, and announced the fact to the world ina 
manner prmeares a. Pi at once for its delicacy and ingenuity. On the 
open cottage-door there is a paper affixed, with the following inserip- 
tion: “ Mrs. Wilson, Widow, Needlewoman!” Some of the critics 
have indulged in fine writing when speaking of this picture: it is 
fairly enough painted, but faulty in conception, and not without some 
questionable drawing.- The sailor is, | fear, an impostor; he has 
} no hard work for months past, judging from his delicate hands 
and filbert nails, nor does his fair complexion suggest much exposure 
to the weather. The baby takes too much interest in the scene for 
one so young, while the fancied widow, like Widrington in the ballad 
of “Chevy Chase,” seems to kneel upon her “stumps.” Her legs have 
been cut off at the knee, for there is no suggestion of, or room for, any 
form under that many-folded skirt. Mr. Bromley is boy-painter m 
chief to the Society of British Artists. “ Oughts and Crosses” isa 
school scene, in which some urchins are unconsciously about to receive 
punishment from the master for playing in the hours of study. It is 
vulgar in incident, and coarse in painting. The same remark will 
apply to the other seven pictures by Mr. Bromley, though the want 
of refinement is felt more particularly in the “Opera Box,” a study of 
two common-place girls. ue is dressed in blue, the other in pink— 
the pink lady does not squint, but the blue one does. Messrs. Cob- 
bett, Hill, and Henzel! all paint very much alike, selecti g sunilar 
subjects, and painting them in a dull, unemotional way. Mr. Cobbett’s 
“Welsh School” is, however, more truthful than the general run of 
his works; but it is not truthful enough: it has the appearance of 
having been finished from a slight sketch made on the spot. Mr. 
Baxter’s studies of female heads are very smooth, very pretty, and 
very badly drawn; they are, moreover, sadly deticient in individuality. 
“The Colleen Bawn”’ gives one quite as correct an idea of Olivia as 
“Olivia” does of the Colleen Bawn. The hands of the Shakspearian 
lady might be noticed as an instance of the painter’s noble disregard 
of drawing. Mr. Hurlstone, who showed last year some evidence of 
a determination to do good things, seems to have relapsed into shis 
old slipshod, careless style. “The Queen of the Spanish Gipsies” 1s 
his most important work, and presents some passages of fair colour, 
though the execution is blurred and slimy. For Mr. Woolmer there 
is hope; he has the elements of a good painter if he se 
curb his playful fancy somewhat, and devote his days to truth 
ful imitation of nature. There is poetic feeling in his or 
and his colour, though false and kaleidoscopic, is never vulgar. 0 
his seven pictures, that entitled “Ophelia” 1s perhaps the best. 4 
Stitch in Time,” by Mr. Hayllar, is cleverly pamted. A bottle-nose 
old man, resting his elbows on a table, is making feeble attempts to 





~| tained. They are almost the only examples of a refined appre 


thread a needle: his grandson, a little boy in a state of nudity, or 
on his garments in front of, and so near to, his aged relatave, Se) 
| one’s first idea is that the Jatter is about to sew up the child isles 

of its clothes. Though deticient im interest, Us picture 1s brilliant 
and foreible in effect. Mr. G, A. Storey’s “Song of the Past” an 

“Maid of the Mill” deserve better places than they have = 
|tion and treatment of female beauty that the gallery affords. His 
leolour is harmonious, though somewhat cold and neutral, Mr. 
| Dicksee’s head of “fouchstone” shows considerable ability, but 
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Te . - ~ , 
jt scarcely rea'izes the idea of Shakspeare’s 
Why do painters invariably represent { L 
Their office was to make others langh. What would be our opinion of 
an actor who went through the “degrees of the lie” with a smile ou 
his face ? Mr. Rossiter’s “Man in Authority”’—a hard-featured old 
Puritan reading a letter, and looking grimly at a lady and her son who 
stand timidly by—may safely be called one of the best cabinet pictures 
jn the rooms. Mr. Rossiter paints with greater force and concentra- 
tion on a small, than he does on a large scale. 
lady been_a hittle more beautiful, it would have been an admirable 
work. “News from the Camp,” though not so pictorial, is still 
deserving of praise. Here I must conclude for the present, reserving 
the remaining figure subjects and the landscapes for a second visit. 
Day Port. 





Phusie. 

For the first time since the recommencement of the series of Crystal Palace 
Concerts, 1 paid a visit on Saturday to Herr Manns in his eccentrically devised 
eoncert-room, and listened with much pleasure to a very favourable specimen of 
these attractive entertainments. Despite the ill-concealed malice of the clerk of 
the weather, who constantly threatened to let loose a chaos composed of every 
unpleasant meteorological phenomenon mentioned in the bs Benedicite,’ the floor of 
the palace was pretty thickly dotted over with those nnmistakable family groups, 
which form such a distinctive feature at Crystal Palace entertainments, and 
which, when united, sufficed alinost to fill the concert-room. The piéce de résistance 
of the concert, Beethoven's “ Sinfonia Eroica,” came first, and was executed in 
a manner Which proved how thoroughly energetic leadership and steady practice 
will accomplish even that most difficult task, the creation of a really effective 
orchestra. Although a Crystal Palace audience is essentially a mixed one— 
that is to say, one of which a considerable proportion merely go into the concert- 
room beeanse every one else does—this grand work produced its invariable 
effect, A grand work it truly is, but I must confess that I never hear it without 
a regret that Beethoven's disgust at the astounding discovery that the First 
Consul, too, “ was ambitious like the rest,” should have induced him to substitute 
the funereal adagio which constitutes the second movement, for the “ hymne de 
gicire,” as Fétis well terms it, which is the symphony under its original title of 
“Bonaparte.” If Beethoven was determined, contrary to precept, to put his 
trust in princes, he might certainly lave found a more favourable specimen than 
Bonaparte, and his admirers would not have had to lament the confusion caused by 
the abrupt abandonment of his original conception. In that case, on the other 
band, they would never have had che fifth symphony, to which the “hymne de 
ire” in question constitutes the magnificent finale, so that, after all, the loss is 

not absolntely unredeemed. 

The vocalists on Saturday were Mademoiselle—or Miss, which is it ?—Parepa, 
and Mr. Swift. “Non midis,” the too-frequently omitted air for Donna Anna 
in the opera of operas, and a new valse by Arditi, were sung by the lady, who 
obtained a hearty encore in the latter, one of those brilliant but flowing 
airs which their composer seems to have made his specialité. Hitherto Mdlle. 
Titjens has had the monopoiy of them, and “ La Stella” and “ Il Bacio” have 
been among ber most effective concert-room morceauz. The new valse—I 
forget its title—however, was composed expressly for Malle. Parepa, and her 
execution of it on Saturday, as spirited as it was graceful, showed that he could 
not have entrusted it to better hands. ‘The only objection to this species of com- 
position is that the intense longing for a waltz which the well-marked time of the 

iment produces in a tull third of the audience tends to distract their 
attention from the vocalist herself. Mr. Swift sang “A young and artless 
maiden,” the prettiest air from Howard Glover's “ Once too often,” with such 
taste as to obtain a merited encore, and after a brilliant but unsatisfactory solo 
on the oboe by Mr. Crozier, and a pianoforte performance of Hammal’s lively 
“* Retour @ Londres,” by Master Beronger, a not unfavourable specimen of the 
= “infant prodigy,” Spontini’s noisy but inspiriting overture to “ Olympia” 

ought the concert to a conclusion. 

These Saturday concerts promise to become a great ‘* institution ” during the 
ensuing season. To say nothing of the many merits of the concerts, per se, there 
are advantages attendant upon their Jocale which wil! always tend to render them 
popular. Many a man who would as soon imiaure himself in a living tomb as go 
to Hanover-square Rooms with the intention of sitting out a classical symphony, 
has no objection to sauntering in to Herr Manns’ tabernacle during the per- 
formance of the same music, because he knows he can leave the moment he likes, 
and return in time for the, to him, more intelligible vocal portion of the pro- 
gramme. Or if he does undergo that fearful calamity, “ being bored,” there is 
such an abandance of “ sensations” to be had within five minutes’ walk from the 
doors as toensure his speedy recovery. A visit to the giant figures of Sesostris, 
the fasctwation of whose stony glare possesses one with an anxious, though 
Shaddering desire to propitiate them with some unhallowed rite or inhuman 
Sacrifice, a stroll amid Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins’s antediluvian revivals, a party 
of monstra horrenda before whom, when alive, “ Gorgons, and Hydras, and 
Chimeras dire” would have hidden their diminished heads, or even a sherry 
cobbler in the smoking-room, are all easily attainable distractions Apart from 
the real merits of these concerts as concerts, the Crystal Palace Saturday after- 
noons bid fair to attain a popularity only second to that of the St. James's Hall 
Monday evenings. 

: Leaving directly after the concert was over, I managed to reach Covent Garden 

im time to “ assist,” as the French say, at Miss Louisa Pyne’s benefit, which 

marked the last night of the season. ‘The house was literally crammed ; chairs 

were inserted in every possible nook and corner of the stalls and dress circle ; every 

box was occupied, while the hundreds who went away unable to find even stand- 

4ng-room in the p.t and gallery proved the universal character of the “ bumper.” 
The opera was inorah, and a better choice Miss Pyne could not possibly have 

made, Sur assing herself, both in singing and acting, in a réle which presents no 
ordina: difficulties in both respects, the full of the curtain in the last scene was the 
signal for one of thé most tremendous ovations awarded to an English vocalist for 
many a long day. For five minutes every one in the house stood up, and the 
fair beneficaare was literally pelted with bouquets, wreaths, and Hags, Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Santley, whose task it was to pick them up and present them, 
being utterly unable to keep pace with the rapidity of their fall. Miss Pyne 
her acknowledgments for an ovation in every sense as well merited as it 

was hearty. Mr. Sautley more than sustained his reputation as Hoel, and was 
encored in the exquisite romance “ Qh, now I feel the burden”—the * Sei ven- 
data” of the original. Mr. Hurrison also came in for his share of popular 
favour as Corentin, and Mr. Alfred Mellon, besides receiving an enthusiastic re- 
ception ou entering the orchestra, appeared before the curtain in obedience to a 
general call, Of Mr. Clay's operetta, Court and Cottage, which was produced 
as an afterpiece, suffice it to say that, while the Jibretto, by Mr. Tom Taylor, 
which is full of funny situations and smart dialogue, would doubtless make a hit 
45 a Strand comedy, the music, though light, aud even pretty, has but little of 
the verve and geuuwme fun with which Offeubach would have treated such a sub- 


Mr. Clay, though very young, is known among his friends as a musical 
awe of great promise, and it is certainly to be hoped that he will follow up 
is first essay as a composer for the public. 

1 reserve till next week a detail aud analysis of Mr. Gye’s prospectus, which 


lor taken such gigantic strides there. 


“ roguish clown.” | appeared on Monday. The principal features, however, are, that Mr. Gye has 
esters on the broad grin? | secured two soprani new to London, Mesdames Gordosa and Marie Battu; and 


| two new fenori, Signori Capponi and Nanni; that Mdlle. Patti will add to her 
| népertoire the characters of Dinorwh, Adina, and Maria and that the principal 
| revivals of the season will be those of Robert le Diable, L’Elisir d Amore, Fra 
| Diavelo, and Orfeo e Euridice. The two novelties will be Donizetti's Don 
| Sebastim, and the better known Figla del Reggimento of the same anthor. 
The German opera troupe, to the pee visit of which to England we 
alluded last week, is that of the Thédtre de la Cour at Darmstadt, considerably 


Had the face of the | strengthened for the occasion ; and the Maenuer-Gesang-Vesein, a strong vocal 


association of Vienna, contemplates a series of three grand concerts in London in 
the summer. Under these circumstances, may we not reasonably expect a little 
musique de Cavenir in the course of the seasou? Tannhauser or Lohengrin would 
at all events have a fair hearing. And if no one else would, surely Dr. Cumming 
and Professor Tao-Sze of “ Zadkiel,” would extend a helping hand to their brother 
“ prospecter” in futurity. They might take sweet counsel together, and who knows 
whether Herr Wagner, with their inspiration, might not signalize bis visit to 
London by the production of an opera many centuries in advance of either of his 
former works ? 

Flotow (says the Gazette Musicale) in engaged in a new opera, in which the 
principal characters will be taken by Malle. Le Grange,who has lately achieved 
& great success as Marta at Madrid. Flotow’s music seems in great vogue just 
now. Marta, I find an reference to the back numbers of the journal already 
quoted, has been performed in the course of the last few months in Paris, 
Berlin, Madrid, Vienna, Lisbon, Brussels, Barcelona, Rotterdam, Bilbao, Stras- 
bourg, New York, aud Melbourne, while the revival of Stradella has been the 
feature of the season at St. Petersburg. With the exception of Italy, still 
hopelessly under the sway of Verdi, his popularity seems universal. 

AMATEUR. 








BOOKS. 


MR. LUDLOW AND MR. HUGHES ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE UNION.* 
Tue History of the United States from Independence to Secession is 
like the history of that measure of meal in which the woman hid a 
lump of leaven till the whole was leavened. The single word “ Yeast ” 
would describe the political hi8tory of the Union at least as well 
as it describes, in Mr. Kingsley’s hands, the fermenting elements 
in a young man’s social principles. That history can boast of no 


great features, no commanding minds, no distinct aims. To a 
casual glauce it is dull, it is confined, it is often vulgar. Of fo- 


reign affairs, in which national character comes out so distinctly 
as to give history some of the profound interest of biography, there 
are next to none. All that you see at first sight in the history 
of the American Union is the seething and bubbling up of various 
confused and uncongenial social gases which you scarcely understand, 
resulting in all kinds of extraordinary political combinations aad 
precipitates, which confound the reason. The national character is, 
in fact, in process of forming. There is no distinctness in its outline, 
nothing to attract the gaze as the outline of even the least distinct 
of European national characters, the German, will attract it. And 
what is true of the nation as a whole is also true of the political 
parties that compose it. Till the recent crisis, the forms that ap- 
peared and vanished in the fiery element of political strife were about 
as clearly defined as the burning coals in which fancy traces at twi- 
light imaginary figures, so that there was nothing to any ordinary 
spectator to account for the apparent heat and fury of the blaze. 
ey till the present day, to write the history of the Union needed 
the faculty rather of the Blue-book compiler than of the historian ; 
for the only national crisis in it has been the periodical decennial 
census, on which the reader’s mind dwells gratefully, just as it does 
on some broad and solid piece of completed masonry amid the desolate 
bricky preparations of “ building lease” ground as yet only propos- 
ing to become a town. 

Now, however, he who looks baek may see much more than this, 
and for the first time the history of the United States has been 
written with a distinct intellectual clue to the predominant meaning 
evolved out of that confused history. In Mr. Ludlow’s hands we 
see the two principles which have worked together, ever since the 
declaration of independence, gradually leavening the whole nation, 
coming into conflict with each other, causing fermentation and 
counter-fermentation, trying mutually to expel each other, until at 
last they lead to a real separation, conflict, and conscious war, Those 
principles are the popular love and respect for freedom, in the sense 
of political self-government, which nerved the nation to so high a 
point of fortitude in the war of independence, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the selfish dogma that nations, classes, and in- 
dividuals should be at liberty to do “ what they will with their 
own”—in other words, the principle of political self-will which 
was so often confounded with it, which really began to grow at the 
same era, and almost at the same rate, and of which slavery, and a 
reckless foreign policy, is the natural fruit. It’ is the meritof Mr. 
Ludlow’s history that he does not pretend to divide these principles 
by either geographical or political limits. He recognizes the 
tendency to self-glorification and self-will in the North as well as in 
the South, though he does not think that it has struck so deep a root 
He recognizes the patriotic 
feeling, the sense of national duty, the reverence for a real self- 
government in the Southern as often as in the Northern politicians, 
though he recognizes also the still more potent evils to which the 
latter are especially exposed. From the date of the war of inde- 








pendence, the spurious worship of liberty which would sacrifice the 
order and liberty of the whole to the anarchy of individual self-will, 
has struggled hard, and advanced almost pari passu with the truce 
love of order and of the common national liberty. In the South 





* 4 Sketch of the History of the United States from Independence to Secession. By 


J. M. Ludlow. To which is added, Zhe Struggle for Kansas, by Thomas Hughes. 
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the permanent feeder of this degraded form of popular feeling 
has been, of course, the selfish and jealous passions which slavery 
introduces ; in the North it has been the cupidity and corruption by 
which a commercial people, rapidly achieving wealth, are necessarily 
beset. The true national conscience has been scarcely harder beset, 
till of very late years, by the former than by the latter. 

Mr. Ludlow’s narrative is very impartial, tracing the germs of the 
national or self-restraining he self-honouring, and the disunion or 
selfish feeling in both sections of the Union alike. It was unfortunate 
for the Americans that even the War of Independence left them with 
something far short of the spirit of a united nation. The loose 
league of States which was thought sufficient in 1777 was not, indeed, 
found sufficient when the war was over, but it was only jealously, 
bit by bit, and with the most reluctant spirit, that the States con- 
sented to merge themselves partially in a nation. The work was 
never more than half done. Even in 1787, when the nation’s head 
and heart sprang into existence, the jealous State organization was 
still retained, so far as it was possible, in all the lower limbs and 
functions of government, and with it the distinctive pride in all the 
discriminating features of different States. In the South this gradually 
took the form of an active hostility to all attempts to merge the pecu- 
liar self-will of the State polity im the good of the nation,—in the 
North the negative form of complete unscrupulousness in subordi- 
nating the national organization to the private advantages of special 
localities. The South has habitually demanded absolute licence in 
doing what it wills with its own, the North, less afraid of encroach- 
ments on its local interests, has endeavoured to use the national 
credit as a new instrument of profitable municipal investment. 

Mr. Ludlow has brought out very clearly these opposite dangers 
in his thoughtful and accurate sketch of the last seventy-five years, 
and, also, the higher sense of national unity and duty which has coun- 
tervailed them now in one section and now in the other. Of course 
the contest on the slavery question, which has just culminated, divides 
the Union goaguaghiealle, Wt even here the North has had much to 
answer for. And in the earlier part of this history the fermentation 
which went on between the national principle and that of wilful 
selfishness by no means limited itself to the ground of slavery, often 
touching very different ground common to all the States alike. In 
the Federal treatment of the Indian tribes especially—sometimes 
striving to be humane and condescending, seldom succeeding in any- 
thing beyond the marking out of moderate limits to the spirit of 
peremptory and exclusive caste—Mr. Ludlow traces the earliest 
strife of the two principles. And here, naturally enough, the 
slavery principles of the South brought out the spirit of insub- 
ordinate insolence more distinctly and earlier than in the North. 
Mr. Ludlow has omitted to give us that Georgian threat of secession 
on occasion merely of the interference of the Federal Goverament in 
their “Indian” affairs in 1825, which anticipated so exactly the attitude 
actually assumed by the South in 1861. On the other hand, in tariff 
—— in monetary questions, in questions of local public works, 

{r. Ludlow shows Southern statesmen, though not the South, taking 
on the whole higher and purer ground than the Northern,—more 
anxious to keep the nation’s welfare singly in view, more jealous of 
crippling the free action of the public mind by sinister influences, 
more unwilling to make the nation the instrument of a needy muni- 
cipality. Generals Monroe and Jackson, pure Southern presidents, veto 
all * local improvement bills” which are not really of national im- 
portance, and this at greater risk to their popularity in the South 
(which needs such aid most) than Northern statesmen would have 
incurred for their popularity in the North. In tariff-matters, though 
neither party can claim to be otherwise than selfish and self-regarding 
in its policy, the North has certainly not been the least so. In the 
great United States Bank question of General Jackson’s administra- 
tion, that unscrupulous, but able and (in a broad and vulgar way) pa- 
triotic statesman, probably saved the North from one of the greatest 
of its impending dangers. He thought, and as events proved, very 
justly, that the monopoly of the power of the purse bya great private 
corporation would tend, and was tending, to transfer political power 
from the hands of the nation to that of a few great money-lenders, 
who would have had it in their power to undermine the last remains 
of political integrity at Washington, and rule by that worst of all 
vulgar instruments, a narrow moneyed oligarchy. The prostitution 
of political honour to the love of gain is precisely the temptation to 
the commercial North which has balanced the evil influence of slavery 
at the South; and General Jackson, in saving the North from the 
triumph of this temptation, has probably rendered it a greater service 
than the greatest of its own statesmen. 

As the struggle between the national and the selfish principle 
develops itself, in the South at least, into the struggle between the 
arrogant slave-power and the respect for the common Government, 
the interest of Mr. Ludlow’s narrative grows deeper and deeper. 
He takes a line which we should be disposed to consider ultra- 
constitutional, in censuring Massacliusetts for its open repudiation of 
the (certainly constitutional) Fugitive Slave Law—a line in which we 
find it impossible to concur—when he says (p. 198) : “ Nationality is 
a greater and a holier thing than even the restoration to their just 
rights of a portion of the nation itself.” In this Mr. Ludlow seems 
to us to confound the visible with the invisible national bond. 
Genuine national feeling and unity cannot cease to exist with 
the mere formal dissolution of obsolete and unrighteous condi- 
tions, even if this involves a temporary break-up of all written 
traditions—and we apprehend that there are crises in human 
history when the only path to this ¢rwe national unity is through 
the violent rupture of the formal bond. Mr. Ludlow, if we 
understand him rightly, would have every nation work on with 
6 





its old constitution, however radically false, so long as any hon 
exists of its ultimate reformation, rather than throw it aside to 
create a new one more true to the highest spirit of the nation, 
To us this seems a practical question. If the injustice involved 
in the delay is grievous and irremediable, — greater than that 
great. danger of self-will always involved in the breaking awa 
from old precedents,—we say revolution is then holier then tre 
dition, and to renew the national spirit the great risk of shatter 

national forms and precedents must be incurred. We confess we 
think we see such crises oftener in the American history of slavery 
past and present, than Mr. Ludlow, though we yield to few in our 
preference for using constitutional weapons for promoting constity. 
tional reforms. Yet Mr. Ludlow’s bias in this respect renders his 
narrative perhaps more statesmaulike than it would otherwise be. 

There 1s a very subordinate point on which, while substantially 
agreeing with him, we cannot acquiesce in his language. He has 
some odd sentences, in which he appears to imply that the poverty of 
the South is partly due to its importing manufactures which it would 
otherwise produce at home. It is not because the South imports 
what it cannot produce with so much advantage as cotton and sugar, 
and pays for its imports in the cotton and sugar which it can produce 
with far greater advantage than the North, that it is poor,—but be. 
cause there is no sufficient opportunity for that kind of productive ex. 
penditure which no one can import at any price,—the expenditure on 
education, spiritual and intellectual, and on all the finer arts of social 
life. These are things which no one can import,—they must be in the 
immediate atmosphere, or they are not at all. And when there is no 
considerable population allowed to enjoy these things, of course the 
productive expenditure which creates and stimulates them migrates 
elsewhere. This, probably, is what Mr. Ludlow means, but his illus. 
trations (pp. 152—4) would appear to imply—though we do not 
believe it was so meant,—a censure on an agricultural country, for 
instance, for importing all its manufactures when it can bny them 
much more cheaply in exchange for its grain than it could create 
them for itself. 

The narrative of the struggle between the slavery-principle, in 
its coarsest form, and the principle of orderly law-loving freedom, 
becomes most stirring in the Kansas episode of the American history 
where the light and darkness are as nearly separated as in apy 
known page of human destiny. This story is told by Mr. Hughes 
in a final lecture of the most vivid interest, which winds up Mr. 
Ludlow’s masterly discussion of principles with an episode of 
military politics that seems to paint in miniature the whole 
struggle. Again we find ourselves less scrupulous as to tie forms of 
external law than the historian. We could have joined, heart, soul, 
and conscience, in John Brown’s righteous retributive raid into 
Missouri, which Mr. Hughes by implication condemns, without 
doubting that in a country so wholly abandoned by the semblance of 
human justice it was the truest execution-of divine law. 

The book is by far the ablest and most interesting sketch of 
American history we have ever met with,—and, as far as we have 
the means of verifying it, both accurate and impartial. It enters 
into the leading constitutional questions involved without being dull, 
and follows the outline of all the more important facts without being 
discursive. It is but a sketch, of course,—yet a very masterly 
sketch of a very perplexed subject. 





MRS. BROWNING’S LAST POEMS.* 

Ir is with a kind of pain that to some extent evades analysis that we 
take up Mrs. Browning’s Last Poems. ‘To lose the impulse of her 
eager and rich imagination in an age of pale thoughts and weak in- 
stincts is in itself a deprivation of which all who can appreciate her 
genius must be sensible; but this is not the only element in the 
regret which the word “ last” causes in her case. ‘There is always 
something more sad in losing our hold on a genius which we feel to 
be in an indeterminate stage, and an indeterminate relation to the 
world around it, than one which has crystallized into a distinct and 
well-marked type. Justly or unjustly, a genius which has once 
assumed a defined shape and character of its own—that has passed 
what is, or what we imagine to be, the era of fermentation, and 
scooped out for itself a clear channel and a coherent course in the in- 
tellectual world, seems to have done its work more completely, and 
our loss, however great, seems therefore less irreparable than when 
the channel seems still fluctuating and the issue undefined. Probably 
the impression is partly illusory. It is by no means certain that the 
fluctuating characteristics which we expect to see settle down into 
more defined limits may not have their origin in the very nature of 
the genius we regret, and that years instead of maturing might only 
aralyze the power which we admire. , But still the regret is the same. 
Lhe mind has been deeply stirred by a vague and yet profound in- 
fluence, which we scarcely know how to describe. We are anxious 
to understand more clearly what it is; we are waiting to experience It 
again in relation to a new class of thoughts and events—when it 1s 
snatched away, and we are left not only to regret the loss of a 
powerful spiritual impulse, but to wonder of what exact nature it had 
een, and whither it would have led us. : 
The regret we feel on receiving Mrs. Browning’s last poems 1s 
of this double kind. We regret the vanishing of a genuine poetic 
force in this languid and pallid mental world, and, perhaps, we regret 
almost as much that her influence should still hang like a mist of 
light over us, instead of being condensed into a more coherent shape. 
That her imagination generally owed its animating inspiration to a 
wave of sentiment or emotion passing over her mind is easy to dis- 
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but for this very reason its inherent character is less easy to 
etrate. Sentiments and emotions are, after all, seldom of the 
- t and most permanent substance: of the character, and it is 
rtainthat poems inwhich the imagination becomes their mere instru- 
e t or medium of expression, are rarely, if ever, poems of the highest 
Just as alandscape is rather transformed and concealed by the 
: saat flush of a stormy dawn or sunset—rendered more wey sag 
eed but less itself, its deeper characteristics being lost for the 
ent in the accidental colouring in which they are dyed—so, an 
eegination which is usually absorbed by the feeling of the moment 
4 ich does not sink beneath it and comprehend it, as it were, in 
some deeper or larger unity—tells us incomparably less of the mind 
beyond than we should learn in any poem in which the creative force 
had come out of pure imaginative or moral or intellectual necessities. 
In all the greatest poems of the greatest poets the imagination seems 
to work in a deeper plane than the transient feelings which sweep 
over it—to mine far beneath them, and hold them, as it were, in 
the hollow of its hand, and when this is not the case—where 
it is simply an instrument—the medium of expression for a 
strong affection or an eager sentiment, the poem may delight us, but 
we feel that we have not really attained any actual contact with the 
oet, Emotion, however essential a constituent of our nature, is 
seldom the deepest characteristic, and always a blinding one: we want 
to see the spontaneous affinities of the poet’s mind when not wrapt 
in this amber cloud. It is seldom, indeed, that Mrs. Browning lets 
us see this. She has shown us how great were the proportions of her 
imagination, and how vivid even its spontaneous powers in one or 
two of her more fanciful and =e imaginative poems. But 
when she writes from feeling, she seldom or never sinks beneath the 
level of the feeling, but yields herself almost with the lashed fury of 
a Pythoness up to the force of its eddying current. Hence, in the 
soems in which she exhibits most impetuosity we feel as if we knew 
er least, as if she were not herself, but the mouthpiece of an 
emotion. She has a woman’s pleasure in abandoning the reins of her 
own mind, and consequently we search often in vain through the 
richest treasures of fancy and feeling for the imprint of her whole 
nature on the products of her imagination. Perhaps of all Mrs. 
Browning’s poems the one most profoundly impressed with her | 

distinctive genius,—the most spontaneous, and the least of a mere 
reflection of passing emotions, is that wild and powerful picture of | 
“the great god Pan” which was printed a year or two ago in the | 
Cornhill Magazine, and which is here republished. The = itself | 
bears evidence that it is meant as a kind of symbolic delineation of 
the strange and sad fountains of human poetry—as a great modifica- | 
tion and enlargement of Shelley’s doctrine that— | 
| 





“ Most wretched men are cradled into poetry by wrong, 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 
Mrs. Browning teaches this, but much more than this. In 
“making a poet out of a man,”—she tells us that the very pith | 
and substance of his natural joy and growth must be scooped | 
out,—to make room for that ready echo to the breath of god- | 
like inspiration which makes him a sweetness and a joy to all, 
others, while almost a wreck himself. More than this, she says | 
that the god who will thus “hew and hack” so nee ig | at human | 
hearts in order to produce entrancing music through them, often | 
seems to be “half a beast,” in the unpitying enjoyment with which | 
he sacrifices our natural life to his own capricious melodies : yet | 
that this was but the superficial view which imposed on the imagina- | 
tion of the old world. Behind the apparent caprice, beyond the | 
“false god” Pan, she shows us in the last three lines her own faith in | 
the true inspirer of this sweet but melancholy music, who sighs “ for | 
the cost and pain” at the sacrifice of which our human poets sing. | 
The poem is so wild, so fine, somuch more than usually characteristic 
of its author’s whole and spontaneous genius, that we must extract 
it to illustrate what we have yet to say of the half-determined currents 
of that genius : 
“A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 
IL. 
“ What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 


mI. 
“ He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river: 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


m1. 
“ High on the shore sate the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river ; 
And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of a leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 


IV. 
“He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river!) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor dry empty thing 





In holes as he sate by the river. 


v. 
“This is the way,’ laughed the great god Pan, 
(Laughed while he sate by the river, ) 
‘The only way since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could succeed,’ 
Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 
VI. 
* Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 
vu. 
“ Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man: 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain,— 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river.” 

This is one of the few poems in which the unity of Mrs. Browning’s 
subject is purely imaginative, and not rather determined by the 
(somewhat flexible) unity of feeling or emotion. And the result shows 
that Mrs. Browning’s imagination is then most truly creative not 
when giving a loose to her own feelings, but when she sets herself to 
delineate a picture into which she cannot fully throw herself, but yet 
can see clearly its relation to her own deeper faith. And this is 
exactly the position which Mrs. Browning occupies with most ad- 
vantage. Ifshe is speaking her own feclings, she has too little self- 
restramt. She snatches passionately at every symbol within her 
reach, in order to express the intensity of what is, after all, inex- 
pressible, and forgets that by so doing she forfeits that most expres- 
sive of all imaginative instruments, reserve. Thus, when she tries to 
express the anguish felt in the death of a child: 

“ You, you had the right, you thought 
To survey her with sweet scorn, 
Poor gay child, who had not caught 
Yet the octave-stretch forlorn 

Of your larger wisdom! Nay, 
Now your places are changed so, 
In that same superior way 
She regards you dull and low 
* As you did herself exempt 
From life’s sorrows. Grand contempt 
Of the spirits risen awhile, 
Who look back with such a smile! 


“ There's the sting oft. That, I think, 
Hurts the most a thousandfold ! 
To feel sudden, at a wink, 
Some dear child we used to scold, 
Praise, love both ways, kiss and tease, 
Teach and tumble as our own, 
All its curls about our knees, 
Rise up suddenly full-grown. 
Who could wonder such a sight 
Made a woman mad outright ? 
Show me Michael with the sword 
Rather than such angels, Lord !” 
when she writes thus we feel that she is straining ineffectually 
to delineate by forced marches of imagination, that infinitude in 
hopeless ad which a sad reserve would have shadowed forth 
infinitely better. And the same is true whenever and wherever 
Mrs. Browning throws the reins, as she too commonly does, on 
the neck of her own emotion, and tries to slake her infinite 
thirst for adequate expression. Therefore it is in indicating less 
directly the infinite side of human life that her greatest power 
lies. Her highest genius is seen when she does not embody her own 
cravings in the picture at all, but uses them only to let in, as it were, 
glimpses of infinitude on a picture which she knows to be 
narrow and limited. Then her really fine pictorial imagination works 
freely, which is otherwise wasted on grasping at things which elude 
her grasp. Give her a theme too narrow for her own faith, such as, 
for example, the Greek idea of Pan’s nature-music, and she will express 
it, not as the Greeks would do, but as one who sees far more than the 
beauty of theGreek myth sees it, with its lines of thought sloping 
away into the world of deeper life hidden from the Greeks. MPhis 
is probably one of the sources of the evident fascination which Greek 
poetry had for her. It filled and satisfied her clear pictorial vision, 
and yet left her room for piercing it at a thousand points with indica- 
tions and allusions outele unclassical, romantic, and Christian. No 
poetry less classical than hers can be conceived. No translation of 
Homer was ever less Homeric than her translation of the ns 
between Hector and Andromache. But yet her manipulation o Greek 
myths is often eminently striking. She opens, as it were, a chasm 
of infinite depth beneath them, showing the thin crust which after all 
separated them from the deeper thoughts of divine truth. In like 
manner the song of the “ Morning Star” is one of the most exquisite 
of her poems. ‘The intellectual limits are sufficiently defined to 
prevent her from launching forth into a fruitless attempt to express 
what is inexpressible ; her imagination is the creative, not a merely 
instrumental faculty ; and yet she has ample room for introducing those 
gleams of light from a far-off world which are the main beauty of 
her poetry. But this is one of her older poems, which we must not 
go out of the way to quote here. The Last Poems have but very few 
of the highest order of her poems; but the very last is so graceful 
and tender, and, on the whole, illustrates so well that warp aud woof of 
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clear picture and infinite faith, in which she most excels, that though 
the application in the last verse seems to us an inadequate close to 


the beautiful little poem, we will conclude our notice of these last 
fruits of Mrs. Browning’s fine genius by quoting it : 
“THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
> I. 
“« ‘Now give us lands where the olives grow,’ 
Cried the North to the South, 
‘Where the sun with a golden mouth can blow 
Blue bubbles of grapes down a vineyard-row !’ 
Cried the North to the South. 


“ ‘Now give us men from the sunless plain,’ 
Cried the South to the North, 
‘ By need of work in the snow and the rain, 
Made strong, and brave by familiar pain ! 
Cried the South to the North. 


Il. 
“ ¢ Give lucider hills and intenser seas,’ 
Said the North to the South, 
‘Since ever by symbols and bright degrees 
Art, childlike, climbs to the dear Lord’s knees,’ 
Said the North to the South. 


“ ¢Give strenuous souls for belief and prayer,’ 
Said the South to the North, 
‘That stand in the dark on the lowest stair, 
While affirming of God, “ He is certainly there,” 
Said the South to the North. 


II. 
“Yet oh, for the skies that are softer and higher !’ 
Sighed the North to the South ; 
‘For the flowers that blaze, and the trees that aspire, 
And the insects made of a song or a fire!’ 
Sighed the North to the South. 


* ¢ And oh, for a seer to discern the same!’ 
Sighed the South to the North ; 
‘For a poet's tongue of baptismal flame, 
To call the tree or the flower by its name!’ 
Sighed the South to the North. 
Iv. 
“ The North sent therefore a man of men 
As a grace to the South ; 
And thus to Rome came Andersen. 
— Alas, but must you take him again?’ 
Said the South to the North,” 





BOURNE’S LIFE OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY.* 

Mr. Bourne’s Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney goes far to show that it 
is more difficult than is commonly esteemed to produce a good bio- 
graphy. The subject was happily chosen. 
a certain interest in the first gentleman of the Elizabethan times, were 
it only for his heroic death at Zutphen. Mr. Bourne has worked di- 
ligently at the principal sources of Sidney’s history, has corrected 
and ann of former biographers, and has thrown light upon some 
obscure passages in his hero’s life. His style, though a little loaded, 
is, on the whole, clear and readable. Nevertheless the book, taken 
altogether, is unsatisfactory. It is an attempt to give in full’ the 
history of a man who died young, having achieved little, and whom 
Englishmen regretted chiefly for the promise of future greatness. 
Naturally the materials for such a work are scanty, and Mr. Bourne 
attempts to eke them out by a mass of irrelevant or unimportant ma- 
terial, by abstracts of old State papers, by long descriptions of 
pageants, or of Christmas presents to the Queen, and by interspersed 
accounts of Sidney’s contemporaries. This in itself is a miscon- 
ception of the purpose of biography. We want to know the 
man, Sidney, as he worked, or thought to work, and do not care 
to have a Court Circular, or disquisitions borrowed from Hallam 
on early literature, woven up into the text of a rather uneventful 
career. For those who have not Boswell’s personal knowledge of 
their heroes, the true type of biography, a picture in a few strokes, is 
to be found in Soutlhey’s “ Life of Nelson.” Of course there are other 
possible methods of life-writing, and it may be an object in some cases, 
perhaps in Sidney’s, to produce an exhaustive statement of all the great 
and small in the man’s history. But if Mr. Bourne has intended to 
do this he has failed. He has the Lues Boswelliana, and is per- 
petually endeavouring to trace a wise and heroic purpose in ordinary 
and even blamable acts. He sometimes omits matter which tends to 
Sidney’s disparagement. These are very grave offences against his- 
torieat truthfulness, and seem to indicate something more than mere 
want of insight. No one will dispute that Sir Philip Sidney, when 
his good and bad have been summed up, was a noble man, who, 
living in England’s heroic age, was yet greater than others, and worthy 

singular reverence. But Mr. Bourne writes throughout in the 
tone of glorification, which we commonly reserve for a special Church 
service, and does not perceive that history ought to be the reproduc- 
tion of actual life, not an elaborate epitaph in which the family praises 
its ancestor and itself. Our national fondness for self-laudation may 
surely satisfy itself with newspaper articles. 

Philip Sidney was the son of Sir Henry Sidney, a gentleman of 
good family, and distinguished in Ireland asthe best viceroy of his times. 
Sir Henry had married the Earl of Leicester’s sister, and David- 
son, sometime Secretary of State, and the instrument of Mary 
Stuart’s execution, was connected with the two families by marriage to 
a cousin of Lord Leicester. As Philip Sidney himself—an alliance first 
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rojected with Penelope Devereux, sister of Lord Essex, having bee 
ecko off—was married in 1583 to the daughter of Sir Fra, 
Walsingham, he was started in life with excellent family ona 
and belonged naturally to the strong Protestant party which hi 
uncle and father-in-law headed. Siduey was well prepared to use his 
advantages of birth. From Shrewsbury and Oxford he had gone forth 
on “the grand tour ;” had made the acquaintance of the ‘Huguenot 
leaders in Paris, where he witnessed their ruin on St. Bartholomew’ 
Day: had afterwards studied and learned to dislike Italian me 
ment in Venice, and had then visited Germany, and perhaps Poland 
He came back to England an accomplished gentleman, aud hayins 
the fortune to be the friend of Lord Essex as well as Leicester’s king 
man, began life as a courtier under the happiest auspices, Accordingly 
in 1577, being then only twenty-two years old, he was sent as Special 
envoy to condole with the Emperor Rodolph on his father’s deat) 
Mr. Bourne believes that “the haughty Emperor and his frigid 
courtiers, trained in all the hard coldness of Spanish formalities, ware 
startled into unwonted show of interest at” Sidney’s “ bold words ” 
denouncing Rome. What is more certain is, that the young envoy 
having, in fact, no results to achieve, achieved none, except making 
the friendship of William the Silent, whom he visited in Flanders as 
he returned. During the next six years of his life his fortunes jy 
England suffered a partial eclipse. The new alliance of his honse 
with Lord Pembroke, who married his sister, was more than counter. 
balanced by the Queeu’s displeasure with his father, and, when that 
was removed, by his own quarrel with the worthless Earl of Oxford, 
Elizabeth was at that time meditating marriage with the Duke of 
Alengon. Leicester and all his following of course opposed it; the 
wiser statesmen of the council disapproved it, and only mere cour. 
tiers like Oxford, who hoped for increase of favour and were reckless 
of results, could be found to advocate it. Naturally, the leaders of 
the two parties bit their gloves at one another. Oxford tried to 
put a gross insult on Sidney, by ordering him to give up a 
tennis-court, and Siduey resented it with so much spirit as 
to carry off the whole honour of the quarrel. When he 
wrote to the Queen soon afterwards, to argue with her against 
a French alliance, he was no doubt acting as reason and conscience 
dictated, but he was also playing his part as a politician aad 
courtier, supporting his ake and aiming a blow at his enemy. 
The advice, however, being unpalatable, he fell out of favour 
for the time, and employed himself in literary correspondence 
with Spenser and Harvey, in writing English hexameters, a 
pastoral romance, and “a defence of poesy,” and in making love to 
Penelope, Lady Rich, whom he had once hoped to marry. _It was 
bad occupation for such a man, but the tone of Elizabeth’s Court 
was thoroughly immoral, aud great excuses may be made for a young 
man reduced for a time to inactivity, anda young woman sacrificed to 
a worthless husband. After all, it is hard to say how far the whole 
passion was not of faney bred, and did not of fancy die; a lover who 
rece caner- that he cannot love enough has either outlived his feelings, 
or never felt deeply. Nor did all this dalliance and sonneteering restrain 
Sidney from attempting to push his fortunes. He writes urgently 
{to Hatton in a letter which Mr. Bourne has not noticed, praying 
him to get his accounts with the Queen passed, stating that he seeks 
only “to be delivered out of the cumber of debts;” and offering 
apparently to share the results of his application with his patron. 
What his claims were we know not, but he may have expended money 
of his own in the Crown service, and he now wished to receive a 
rent of 1001. in impropriations. Elizabeth was not a good pay- 
mistress, but she seems to have hinted at giving him some share 
in the forfeiture of recusants. Sidney, to his high honour, heid back ; 
“it goeth against my heart to prevent a king’s mercy.” Mr. Bourne 
inexplicably omits all mention of this generous conduct. Sidney’s 
fortunes mended with his marriage. Sir F. Walsingham procured 
his appointment as joint Master of the Ordnance with his uncle, 
Lord Warwick, and letters patent to found a colony in America, and 
a small pension of 120/., are other facts of this time which indicate 
that Sidney’s favour was growing. The Queen, however, was very 
prone to distrust him, and could scarcely be brought to allow that he 
should marry into Walsingham’s family. Probably Sidney’s ambi- 
tion was as well known to her as his ability. But the times required 
able men, for open war with Spain was becoming a certainty, and 
Sidney seems to have done good service by calling attention to the 











inefficient state of the Ordnance stores. As a private adventurer hie 
contributed to fit out a privateering flect against the rich Spanish 
colonies, At last, when the able, but unscrupulous, Earl of Leicester 
was sent to command the English army in the Netherlands (1555), 
Sidney obtained a commission under him as Governor of Flushing. 
His short year of soldier’s work was an eventful one. He is said, on 
good authority, Mr. Bourne’s silence notwithstanding, to have 
advised his uncle to assume the title of Governor-General with- 
out the Queen’s license—a step which was little short of 
open rebellion, and which did much to discredit tie English 
leadership as interested. Later, we find him promoted over the head 
of a native oflicer, Count Hohenlo, the Queen again disliking 
what was done, and giving way. It is clear that Sidney did not 
lose sight of his personal interests. He, however, proved himself a 
competent soldier, organized the army well, led his soldiers to the 
storm of Axel, and distinguished himself at the fatal skirmish of 
Zutphen, where five hundred English troopers charged double their 
own number under the walls of the town. But their leader received 
a deadly wound in the thigh. He lingered a few days, anxious if it 
might be to live, but meeting death bravely, and hke a Christian. 
The whole nation mourned for him, when he was carried to the grave. 
“ It was accounted asin,” we are told, “ for any gentleman of quality, 
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for many —_ after, to appear at Court or City in any light or | 
rel. 
gaudy Tcl at this distance of time to decide what it was that so | 
profoundly impressed his contemporaries in Sidney’s character, and | 
made his Joss come home to them as that of adear friend. He had | 
done nothing for England in comparison with many then living—with | 
Drake or Frobisher; and two yedts brought a new race of heroes, 
the men of the Spanish Armada, before the public. His conduct in | 
the last fatal battle, when he took off his armour that he might not | 
fight at advantage, and led his men to action ina fog, seems to show | 
that he was rather a soldier than a general. His political papers | 
have little in them but the common-places of the time, and his un- | 
wise contempt of the Irish, and the dangerous advice given to Lei- | 
cester, do not argue any special statesmanlike ability. In society, 
he seems to have been a high-bred, reserved man, often absent, | 
and rarely known to smile, certainly no courter of men’s opinion. 
In literature, he is nothing more than one of “the mob of gentlemen 
who write with ease.” Yet when these deductions are made, the | 
outlines of a very fine character remain. In an age of ambitious 
treachery and self-seeking, Sidney was a staunch friend, never weary 
of asking for others, and never deserting those on whom fortune 
frowned. Spending money freely, and often embarrassed, perhaps by | 
no fault of his own, he was honourably anxious through life to 
redeem his promises. The generosity that led him to refuse the | 
tainted money from fines levied on recusants, and to give the un- 
tasted water in his moment of sorest need to a nameless comrade, 
stamped him as a knight of romance rather than an Elizabethan 
courtier. His culture was various, if it was not deep, and he loved 
learning for its own sake, as he loved enterprise and action. He was 
fortunate in his life and in his death. Compared with the assassin, 
Vere, the perjured Stapleton, and the scheming, untrustworthy 
Raleigh—each in his way the idol of a little clique—Sidney might 
well seem of superhuman stature and mould. In the beginning of 
a war against half Christendom, with the light of victory fresh on 
him, he fell by a chance wound, with his work and life incomplete. 
His country knew that it had wiser and abler men, but none who 
would venture more than Sidney, or bear his honours more purely, or 


defeat, if it came, more nobly, 








THE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGH.* 
Ir the authoress of “Queechy” were deliberately to imitate Mr. 
Kingsley, she would probibly produce just such a novel as The White 
Rose of Chayleigh, as full of good paragraphs and wearisome incidents, 
of strong healthy purpose and endless prolixity. The writing is 
good, all the characters are sufficiently real—and one of them really 
original—the plot is one in which it is possible to feel some interest, 
but the effect of the whole is wearisome to a degree. The whole 
story and each of its parts is long to tediousness. Every incident 
advances the story as little as it can possibly do; every dialogue 
reads like that most tiresome of all literature, a verbatim report ; 
every situation lasts almost as long as it would have done in real life, 
and the whole tale is extended through a thousand pages of closely- 
printed octavo. Clear thought, strong opinions, and great deserip- 
tive power are all buried in a deluge of words, in paragraphs studded 
with adjectives like these—(The heroine is looking at a suitor 
who stands near Kiss’s Amazon.) “The face was towards her, but 
the eyes did not meet hers; they looked beyond her, to where 
the high-mounted figure of an Amazon, prompt and undaunted, 
with bent, subtle figure of wondrous power and grace, grasped 
her spear with dexterous force, in act to plunge it into the 
heart of the hungry, savage brute that with terrible grip had fas- 
tened itself on the shuddering breast of her great, terrified war- 
horse.” None of those epithets are misplaced, but their multiplica- 
tion makes the whole read as if it were taken out of some lady’s 
letter, written about nothing in italics and small capitals. The 
theory of the story, for it cannot be said to have a plot, is that a 
young lady, Mildred Foster, the daughter of a well-to-do landowner, 
and educated up to the modern standard, full of ideas, and Goethe, 
and art-criticism, and self-culture, and social science, and everything 
ordinary men dislike in their wives, has resolved never to marry. The 
position of the wife is, she conceives, unjust, a kind of domestic 
slavery, and one to which sie will never submit. She attracts people, 
nevertheless, being piquant and original, with a willingness to speak 
out, and plenty of clever things to say, and her relations with various 
admirers form tue staple and subject of the book. There is the good 
geuius lover, Aubrey St. Clair, who is a kind of joyous saint, with 
** pure eyes,” and who, unlike most heroes of the kind, would really 
be a fine fellow were he not so wrapped up in a girl who tells him 
he is nothing to her. There is the Mephistopheles lover, Mr. Delacy, 
Who is something more than an Atheist, very tall, and worn,.and in- 
telleetual, and who almost persuades Mildred to abandon her aims, 
descend to his own level, and pronounce all objects worthless alike. 
There is the guardian lover, a clergyman of course, but this time a 
strong, manly ecclesiastic, with a capacity for common sense as we ll as 
quotations. These all plead their suits in dialogue, which is often 
remarkable for its cleverness, but always wearisome from its pro- 
lixity. The saint, of course, wins at last, and Mildred, telling 
him a passionate scene that she loves ouly him, persists in her 
ridiculous vow, and dies exialing an influence which improves ali 
with whom she has ever dealt. Then there is a second sister, who 
has a sub-plot, being a flirting, pleasant little thing, who breaks a 
Strong” cousin’s heart by half a dozen flirtations, but makes him 


* The White Rose of Chayleiyh. Hurst and Blackett. 


happy at last ; and finally, there is a brother, Ernest Foster, for whose 


sake alone we contrived to wade through such a cascade of words. 


Ernest Foster is, so far as we know, an original character in fiction, 
and is sketched with that clear insight into the living man which in- 
dicates the true novelist’s power. He is an enthusiast of a kind not 
often described, a hard-headed capable man, with no special beliefs, 
but a passionate desire to raise the position of his fellow-men. This, 
however, is his internal self. Externally, he is a man with an affec- 
tionate face and a bitter temper, a coward without the courage to 
look his cowardice in the face, with a habit of saying the most irri- 
tating things he can think of, yet with an irresistible crave to be loved 
which leads him into a foolish match. This composite character is 
portrayed with extreme skill, the man developing himself under Jittle 
touches which the reader scarcely notices, yet does not forget, but 
even here the same vice of prolixity manifests itself. Ernest never 
does anything the reader wishes to hear of, and is introduced mach 
more as a highly-finished study than as a figure having any relation 
whatever to the general subject. Still, the painter who can produce 


|an original study is capable of better things, and we may have to 


review more pleasantly the next production by the author of Zhe 
White Rose of Chayleigh. 





MR, STORY OF ROSNEATH.* 

Ir is never wise to judge creeds by the result they produce on indi- 

viduals ; for the disciples of the sneering Voltaire died in numbers 

for the sake of humanity, and the followers of the fanatic Calvin 

claim at the present day almost a monopoly of philanthropic 

effort, yet it is difficult to resist the conviction that the creed 

must have something noble which could produce a character like 
that of Mr. Story of Rosneath. His biography, just published by 
his son, reveals to us a man almost unique, a Scotch “ Maurician,” 
with every specialty of the Scotch minister tempered and softened 
by a wider faith and broader charity than the Kirk can usually 
display. A rigid disciplinarian, with an instinct for command, 
and penetrated with ideas of his office which savour to Englishmen 
of a more than priestly arrogance, and yet did not wholly conceal 
a “canniness” which, among a people Jess habitually prudent, 
might have been mistaken for cunning, he had imbibed, chiefly 
from his own meditations, a theory of the work of Christ, which 
through life invested him with a breadth and depth of loving holi- 
ness such as it is given to few Scotchmen to attain. Appointed 
when still young by the Duke of Argyle to the living of Rosneath, 
then a sequestered spot on the west coast of Scotland, his theological 
studies led him to the conviction that the work of Christ was the 
reconciliation of man to God; that there was a direct link between 
every man in existence and Him who died for all; om man had not 
to gain the benefit of the Atonement, but to save himself during a 
watchful life from losing the privilege already conferred. How far 
he held the essential corollary of this belief that the death of the 
body is a comparatively unimportant incident i the great career of 
the soul his son has not explained, but the belief seems to have 
raised him above the level at which most Scotch ministers remain, to 
have cleansed his soul of intolerance, and to have enabled him, amidst 
the violent conflict of systems which in his time shook Scotland, to 
retain the affection of his parishioners, and of men as determined and 
one-sided as Dr. Chalmers. Among the former, his authority, indeed, 
aided by some external circumstances, was of the kind which we in 
England should deem intolerable. His people were all devoted clans- 
men, and he was known to have the support of the Duke. He him- 
self was one of the men who possess that strange instinct of command 
which seems in some men to supply the place of all other qualities, 
makes a heavy dunce an admirable officer, or a thick-headed sensualist 
a decent king. Above all, he was possessed of a physique rare 
among Englishmen, though common enough in the East—a grand 
figure, surmounted by a Jove-like head, crowned with ample and 
snow-white locks, and a face in which the impression of power is only 
mitigated, not concealed, by a divine benignity. A poor Irishman 
meeting him ‘ one hot summer’s day walking by the Gairloch, with, 
as was his wont, hat in hand, was so struck by the snowy-white hair, 
the large, well-defined black brows, the lustrous eyes that shone 
beneath, and the general mien, so apostolic, that he could not dis- 
associate the figure he saw from his idea of the ‘ Head of the Church.’ 
He paused, and gazing on him for a moment, reverently bent the 
knee, doffed his hat, and gave vent to his feelings with an ‘Och, 
thin, may the Lord’s blessing, and that of the Holy Vargin, be for 
ever upon your J/oliness.’”? Another Irishman in Maynooth said, 
“ Sure he’s a godlike man, whatever religion he’s of I'd follow him,” 
and his parishioners seem to have been scarcely less impressed. When 
he accepted Rosneath, the district, like all the west of Scotland, was 
given upto smuggling and drunkenness. Mr. Story declared war 
on both habits. The people had arrived at the conclusion that dis- 
tilling was a perfectly fair trade, and men actually paid duty on the 
malt while refusing it on the whisky, and one man took credit to 
himself for doing his work decently and prohibiting swearing at the 
still. As for drinking, it was universal. Every marriage and birth 
was an occasion for a carouse, and the biographer ssiston ellen to Mr. 
Story in which the writer expounds how drunk he and the ministers 
and elders got after a dinner held on Monday to celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion. He preached against the stills with such effect that the ma- 
nufacture was abandoned, and he then turned his attention to the 
drunkards. In a few years he had abolished the carouse at funerals, 
rooted up the habit of observing New Year’s Day as a day of general 
licence, reduced the communicants to order and decorum, and shut 
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up four of the six whisky dram-shops of his parish. In the ‘pre- 
sence of such results we cannot blame expedients which seem to men 
bred under a different social order intolerably impertinent. “He 
was in the habit, if he saw a light in the village tavern, on his retura 
late at night from his perambulations in the parish, of going in and 
dismissing the company. ‘No one in Rosneath,’ he used to say, 
‘drunk or sober, would injure me ;’ nor did any one ever attempt re- 
sistance. Whenever he entered, there was a universal scuflle at back 
door and window, for the privilege of being the first out of sight.” 
This authority, however, was mitigated, as we have said, by a sweet- 
ness of disposition such as irresistibly won on the affect ions, and of 
which we can give but two instances. While the minister of the 
Free Church, after the disruption, absolutely refused to take part in 
any service at which Mr. Story was present, he himself, at the first 
communion meeting, expressed himself always willing to co-operate 
with his rival. And Dr. Chalmers, after writing him the annexed 
sentences, was still considered and treated as a warm friend. “ My 
view is clearly as follows,—that we should not drop the courtesies 
of life to the ministers of the Establishment any more than we 
should to Roman Catholic ministers, if we happen to fall in with 
them. But on the other hand, as it is our duty to protest against 
the errors of Popery, and refrain from giving any countenance to the 
delusion that this is a trifling matter, so it is our duty to testify 
ainst the errors of Erastianism, and withhold all countenance from 
the delusion that this too is a corruption of no consequence. I con- 
fess that with myself, they are in like estimation as grievous depar- 
tures from the purity and authority of the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
Mr. Story himself remained in the Church for reasons given by his bio- 
grapher—who, we may remark, has on this question of the disruption 
not inherited his father’s qualities, and is about as unfair as it is 
ossible for a Christian to be—but really, we suspect, from a secret 
Instinct that an Established Church permits a freedom of thought 
to which no voluntary church ever wilhagly consents, and which, to 
him, denounced over half Scotland as a heretic, was an esseutial of 
full spiritual life. 

Perhaps the most interesting episode in Mr. Story’s career was 
his connexion with the Irvingites. He had come into intimate con- 
tact with Dr. Irving while on a visit to England, though without 
being influenced by him, when on his return he was called frequently 
to attend the bedside of Mary Campbell, a young girl in his congre- 
gation—of the labouring class—then believed to be dying. She 
was a great object of attention, and seems to have been in the 
condition which produces the well-known phenomenon of the 
Catholic Church, the Ecstatica. Full of nervous disease—for she 
afterwards recovered her full health—and incessantly visited by 
religious persons, she used to om forth her thoughts on the 
duty of missions, and of undertaking them unprepared, to expect 
a new revelation, to assert that she had direct communion with 
Christ, and, finally, to develop the gift of tongues. She wrote 
and talked words which she oid were those of a group of islands 
in the Southern Pacific, but which savans decided to belong to no 
people upon earth, and received a letter from a believing friend 
which instantly restored her to full health. In fact, the “nervous 
fever,” as we are accustomed to call it, disappeared, and she was, 
like many such patients, almost instantly well. She married a Mr. 
Caird, and they became the guests of the late Mr. H. Drummond, 
who appears to the end of his life to have believed in the reality of 
her gifts. Mr. Story did not ; and in a long and most kindly letter, 
placed her in this dilemma. Several years ago you “heard a voice, 
that unless you rose and proceeded without delay to declare the 
Gospel to the heathen, you and your father’s house should perish. 
After the lapse of years I met you returned, and not one heathen 
man or woman had ever received the minutest fragment of God’s 
Gospel from your lips. The command was God’s, or it was not. If 
it was, what did I see but one in the spirit of Jonah refusing to obey ? 
If it was not, how necessary was it to the glory of God, and the 
interests of truth, that your sin and delusion oa A at once be con- 
fessed before Him and all the people.” The answer was that the 
gospel was intended to be preached to the Romax world, a curious 
quibble. Unfortunately, Mr. Story had dwelt in his letter upon the 
rise in life which had followed her profession of gifts, so as to raise 
a —- that he accused her of mercenary motives. Mr. Story 
denied this—though certainly his letter will leave that impression on 
any . {oo mind—and elicited the following characteristic note 
from Mr. Drummond: “ 19th June, 1834. Sir,—Mrs. Caird, in the 
absence of her husband, has put into my hands, as her pastor, a letter 
from you to her, in which you charge her with professing religion 
from mercenary motives, making a gain of godliness. Partly through 
Mr. Irving, partly through Lady Olivia Sparrow, and partly from my 
own knowledge, I can prove the charge to be as false as it is base ; 
and it comes with peculiar bad grace from a man who notoriously 
a | the opinions which drove Mr. John Campbell out of the 
Church of Scotland, has contrived to mask them so as to retain his 
stipend. I shall give the letter into Mr. Caird’s hands on his return, 
and leave him to deal with it as he thinks fit—I am, &c., HENRY 
Drummonp.” This was followed by a demand for an account of a 
sum of 600/., which Mr. Story had himself presented to Mary Camp- 
bell’s family, and threats of a lawsuit to extort a benefaction. They 
dropped, however, but the proof that this first disciple was an ordi- 
nary human _— had cured Mr. Story of any lingering tendency to 
Irvingism. He lived dnd died in the Church of Scotland, dying at 
sixty-nine, worn out with toil and disease, but keen, decisive, and 
trustful to the last. His was not a faith in which the Scotch tem- 
perament is likely to find support, nor his a character which many 
of any creed are likely to approach. 


MR. TRENCH’S NOTES FROM PAST LIFE* 


Tue author and editor of this little volume is a brother of the De 
r ° a0 
of Westminster. He was educated at Harrow and at Oxford and 
afterwards began to keep his terms at Lincoln’s Inn. The letters 
extend over tle period of his school and college days, and a portion 
of the time which he spent in Lomdon. They are chiefly ail 
to his mother; and after her death, which occurred in the month of 
May, 1827, to his father. His mother’s letters, in reply, show alj 
the signs of a woman of superior ability and culture, and his father’s 
are distinguished by a kindly good sense which it is pleasant and 
profitable to contemplate. ‘The son’s correspondence gives one the 
idea of an amiable and literary young man, who was fond of his 
parents, obedient to his tutors, and partial to mild pleasantry, But 
then if every collection of family letters which evinced these qualities 
in the writers had been thought worthy of publication, what would 
have become of mankind? Whoever he was (and we forget his name 
just now) who laid down the memorable dictum that every man’s life 
was worth writing, if he would tell it carefully and faithfully—he has 
upon his head the groans of untold critics, and the yawns of readers 
innumerable. The deluge of stupid books in the shape of biographies 
autobiographies, and diaries, which have appeared within the last ten 
years, would have sufficed to furnish a burnt-offering to the Goddess 
of Dulness every day throughout the period. We must hasten, how. 
ever, to intercept the conclusion to which our readers are now 
probably jumping. Mr. Trench’s letters are not dui. We don’t 
suppose that anybody would find them absolutely uninteresting, 
while to public school and university men they can hardly fail to 
prove attractive. There is nothing new in their subject-matter, 
nothing piquant in the mode of treatment; they are but such letters 
as any one of us may have written home to his parents during the 
period of school and college. But still there is about them a certain 
freshness and genuineness of feeling, which pleases us in spite of 
ourselves. We have the regular type of a steady young man of 
good connexions, of modest ambition, and twenty years of age, re- 
produced before us exactly as we used to know him ; very much 
interested in the “Union,” yet almost ashamed of confessing it; 
thinking it the correct thing to read up the “ Quarterly” and “ Edin. 
burgh,” and find out, if possible, who wrote the articles in each; 
given to quizzing the Dons, and especially the Examiners in the 
Schools, as a sort of hedge against his own contingent failure ; yet 
possessing withal certain manlier and athletic tastes; partial either 
to cricket or boating, as the case might be; and turning out with 
glee for a few days’ hunting or shooting in vacation if he was lucky 
enough to get them. ‘This is the kind of life which young Trench 
assed at Oxford, and which he describes to his mother in his letters. 
The reader will see at once that there is nothing very novel in the 
book ; that there is no earthly reason why these letters should have 
been published any more than those of ninety and nine other just 
young men whose thoughts have been allowed to perish. But still 
we say they have the indescribable charm of being natural. We 
don’t think that they ought to have been published; but as they 
have been published, it is no use denying that we read them through 
with much amusement. 

The book is deticient in anecdote: anecdote we mean such as one 
naturally looks for in a book coeval with Peter Priggins. Oriel, 
indeed, in those days would seem to have been a remarkably steady 
college: and of course Mr. Trench would not have written to his 
mother long accounts of uproarious festivities. On the contrary, he is 
always telling her that no such things occur at Oriel ; and that for his 
part he believes “ Reginald Dalton,” Lockhart’s capital novel, then 
recently published, to be ‘a mass of exaggerations.” But for all this 
we certainly had fondly looked forward to one or two good fruity stories 
of the fine old race of Dons. We get nothing of the kind. Stories illus- 
trative of the real social life of Oxford forty years ago we have none. 
Yet it could not all have been unfit for publication, even to a lady. But 
in lieu of this we have a good deal about prize poems, with a specimen 
of an unsuccessful one composed by Mr. Francis Trench; and still 
more about the system of Examination in the Schools, Mr. Trench’s 
account of which gives us a lower opinion of his powers than auy- 
thing else in the volume. He is very severe upon the Examiners 
for the triviality and, as he would have us think, the futility 
of the questions they propose. But he must have quite for- 
gotten, what he must very frequently have been told, namely, 
the precise object which the Oxford Examination sets before itself. 
Mr. Trench assures us that the particular scene which he has sketched 
is no caricature. Possibly not in the letter, but it certainly is in 
the spirit. 2y.: “The next candidate is called upon to construe a 
passage in Herodotus. Suddenly interrupted—<8¢ ye, sir ; give the 
full foree to each of those words.’ This is done. The book is 
closed, and the history examination commences. ‘What comes in 
the seventy-ninth chapter of the second book of Herodotus?” A 
pause. ‘Don’t you know that? It’s about the crocodile. Which 
Jaw does he move?’” Now, of course, put in this way the scene 
raises a smile. But the real way in which it took place, we have uo 
doubt, was somewhat as follows: “Do you remember anything re- 
markable in the seventy-ninth chapter of Herodotus?” A pause. 
“ Don’t you remember that this is the chapter in which he mentions 
the crocodile? Can you tell me what he says about him?” Then if 
there was another pause the Examiner would remind the candidate of 
the peculiarity to which he was alluding. Now where is the absurdity 
of all this? An examination in Herodotus embraces an examination 
in his natural history, his geography and topography, and many other 
things as well as what we technically call history. One point we 
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which makes the above sketch look suspiciously like a 
eg that the account of the crocodile is not in the seventy- 
inth chapter but the sixty-eighth. The Examiner then proceeds to 
“ of the most interesting passages in the second book, and asks 
ra candidate what were the opinions of Herodotus on the overflow- 
ing of the Nile. He didn’t ask him for ¢he reason of the overflow, but 
for three particular reasons given and refuted by Herodotus. What 
he amored test was his knowledge of a Greek book, not his know- 
ledge of science. As for the sneer levelled at the dé ye it needs no 
answer. As Herodotus himself says of one of “the three wrong 
reasons” aforesaid, Ovx éxes &Aeyxov. Still more absurd is what the 
writer says of his own examination in Herodotus. “When the 
editor himself was under examination for a first class he was put on 
in Herodotus, at one of the chapters in the middle of one of his 
Jong rambling stories, which are not less amusing than, at times, un- 
connected with the historic narrative, except by most trivial links. 
After he had construed the chapter without interruption, the Examiner 
sharply exclaimed: ‘Shut your book, sir, and connect that passage 
with the past and future history of your author!!!” Here, 
the Examiner was simply carrying out the Oxford system 


* testing to the uttermost the thoroughness of a man’s know- | 


ledge—the completeness with which he had mastered his author, di- 

sted his contents, and carried in his mind the threads of association 
ape the episodes in Herodotus are connected with the main 
story or with each other. The object of enforcing this test is, that 
men who read for an Oxford examination shall at least have a good 
chance of learning what it is to ‘now things: of having the difference 
between ripe and raw scholarship: between searching and superficial 
study, forcibly brought home to them. The absolute value of this dis- 
cipline cannot for a moment be disputed. Its relative value often has 


been and often will be. But at Oxford, in those days, as still toa great | 
extent in these, it was an unquestioned, all-pervading theory, sub- | 


scription to which was almost as binding on the Examiners as sub- 
seription to the Thirty-nine Articles. The extraordinary exactness 
with which Aristotle is taught in the same University rests on pre- 
cisely the same principle ; and Mr. Trench himself bears witness to 
the utility of this method, as follows: “Curiously enough, just at 
this moment, when one feels a little inclined to be questioning the 
matter, whether all the time spent on Aristotle, for University exa- 
mination, might not have been better employed on general literature, 
or on some other studies, it happens that a friendof mine, who got a 
first, and is himself beginning the law, told me that his law-tutor put 
him on studying and analyzing Blackstone, exactly on the same prin- 
ciples as those of Aristotle.” 

We are aware, of course, that as Examiners are but men, this prac- 
tice of exhaustive analytical interrogation will now and then lead 
them into rather unnecessary minuteness, and has a tendency to invest 
trifles with, perhaps, undue importance. But we don’t think Mr. 
Trench has given any specimens of this fault: for even the distance 
between two villages may be an important point, and if it is seven 
milesand a half, the student ought not to say it is seven. It is only by 
a collation and comparison of the answers given to a large number of 
such questions, as wearisome to ask as to answer, that the Examiner 
can judge fairly whether the candidate has complied with one pri- 
mary requisition of the Oxford schools. There is a wide field of 
examination outside of this to which every Examiner reverts with 
heartfelt relief when he has once satisfied himself of the extent of 
the candidate’s accuracy. Rather weak-minded men think it fine to 
joke at all this sort of thing, because a few real wits have done it; 
just as Mr. Thackeray tells us poor men at the University thought it 
fine to hunt, though in mortal terror at a two-foot ditch, “ because 
Glenlivat and Cinqbars hunted.” 

A considerable portion of these letters were written from Italy. 
They are tolerably brisk and amusing, and lighted up occasionally by 
great felicity of expression where natural beauties are the theme. 
Mr. Trench had not quite pruned his style of the “verdant turf” 
and “enamelled plains ” which belong to the Newdigate stage of in- 
spiration; but such phrases occur only seldom, and certainly not 
often enough to mar the general effect of the letters. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 

In these days, when everybody wants to know everything with the least 
possible trouble to oneself, a “ Dictionary of Universal Information”* can 
hardly fail to be widely acceptable. In one, necessarily bulky, volume is 
comprised a vast quantity of brief but useful references relating to geo- 
graphy, history, biography, mythology, Biblical matters, and chronology. 
Considerable pains have evidently been taken to avoid errors, and if not 
always successfully, some allowance may fairly be made for the almost in- 
superable difficulties that beset such a stupendous undertaking. The wood- 
cuts, however, are unutterably bad, and not only disfigure the page on 
which they appear, but positively detract from the reliable aspect of the 
work. It is to be hoped that in a second edition they will be entirely re- 
moved. 

The Transactions of the fifth and latest meeting of the National Associ- 
ation for the Promotion of Social Science are now published in a collected 
form, in one stout vol ume.f The most important papers are given at full 
length, while a lucid synopsis is presented of those of minor applicability 
and suggestiveness. A short introductory notice by the able Secretary of 
the Association tells in a few words what progress bas already been made 
m promoting the material and moral welfare of mankind since the frame- 
work of human society has been made the subject of scientific investi- 
gation, 

Without pretending to much practical knowledge of rural husbandry, 
we may be permitted to bear our testimony to the very readable nature of 

* Beeton’s Dictionary of Useful Information. 8. 0. Beeton. 

_+ Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 1861. 
Edited by G. W. Hastings, L.L.B. J. W. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 


Mr. Edward Spender's paper on “ Agriculture in Italy,” contributed to 
the Journal of the West of Ei Society.* It is not, indeed, a mere 
bucolical effusion, but a pleasant and instructive article that would not have 
been out of place in any magazine devoted to general literature. On the 
relative merits of various descriptions of farming implements, practical mis- 
takes in cheesemaking, and the composition of concentrated cattle-food, we 
decline for the moment to express any opinion. This reticence, however, 
springs not altogether from ignorance, for who can be wholly ignorant of 
agricultural operations with Mr. Burn’s Lessons of my Farm by his side? 
Indeed, the first impulse after glancing through this very intelligent and 
comprehensive little work would be to go straightway and bire a small 
farm, within an easy distance of the Opera, were it not for the warning 
kindly given in his preface. “ The fieldsof our amateur's farm,” he writes, 
“are somehow or other more remarkable for their absorptive than their 





productive qualities.” He therefore proceeds to show how the annual loss 
‘may be diminished, if it cannot be entirely avoided. Even the genuine 
|*agricola” may turn over these pages with advantage. 

The fifth part of Professor Ganot's Elementary Treatise on Physics} treats 
of the reflexion, radiation, and absorption of heat, steam-engines, the sources 
}of heat and cold, the dynamical theory of heat, and the transmission, 
| velocity, and intensity of light. The illustrations are as perfect as can 
well be imagined. 

Small marvel was it that valiant knights in the days of yore fled in affright 
‘from matchlock and musquetoon. They feared not to face death in any ordi- 
nary shape, but gunshot wounds were supposed to be poisonous, and while 
‘“‘cauteries at a white heat were prepared to destroy the infected tissues, 
deep incisions were made to facilitate the elimination of the poison, for which 
boiling oil of turpentine was considered an antidote.” Happily, a milder 
treatment is now found to answer the purpose, or heroes would be less 
‘plentiful than blackberries. Under the most favourable circumstances, 
however, the effects of “ villanous saltpetre” are still sufficiently horrible, 
‘as the most chivalrous may judge for themselves from a perusal of Dr. 
Appia’s well-known work on gunshot wounds,§ the surgeon's safest guide, 
and the patient’s surest hope on the battle-field. 

The restoration of the Jews to Palestine, and their gathering together 
from among the Gentiles, were prophesied, it seems, by Zechariah. At 
least, so it is laid down in the posthumous writings of the late Dr. Ward- 
law.|| Though not specially distinguished as an expounder of dark say- 
ings, that highly respectable divine was in the habit of delivering lectures 
|on the prophetic books of the Old Testament, and also on the Apocalypse. 
His manner of handling these delicate topics was calm and temperate, nor 
did he ever utter an anathema maranatha against those who differed from 
him in opinion. As to the accuracy of his own interpretations, that is a 
question time alone can decide. We commend Dr, Stier’s prudent resolu- 
|tion to have nothing to do with any but “ holy angels,"@] and even then 
only “with their sayings to men.” There is, he tells us, a deep meaning 
in the words they were good enough to employ, and “ treasures lie beneath 
the seeming common-place surface.” That they made use of language 
intelligible to mortal men, instead of “speaking in their own peculiar 
tongues,” may, we think, be taken for granted; but it is not so easy to 
divine what possible motive they could have had in disguising one-half of 
what they meant to say, unless it was for the express purpose of exercising 
Dr. Stier’s ingenuity. From an artistic point of view, however, we regret 
to learn that there is no authority for bestowing wings upon these inte- 
resting beings. In form and stature they resemble man, nor is there 
“anything marvellous in their deportment,” save their luminous appear- 
ance. Though sometimes called ‘ Elohim,” or the Children of God, it is 
more proper to regard them simply in their ministerial functions as mes- 
sengers from heaven to earth, gifted with the power of condensing into a 
few words what takes Dr. Stier two hundred and fifty pages to express in 
the human speech of the present day. However, if Mr. Foxton is to be 
credited,** it is not angels that are wanted just now so much as priests. By 
a priest, he means “ an aged man, who has seen and felt the reality of life, 
and has the faculty of imparting to others the true results of his experience.” 
lA young priest he regards as a “ solecism in language and a contradiction 
in terms.” “ True priests,” he continues, “ are the spiritual flowerage and 
blossom of their age—the poets, the prophets, the seers, and the philoso- 
phers, who reflect the culture and expound the dominant ideas of their 
time, and, by a more direct insight into the order of nature, material and 
|moral, than is granted to the vulgar, are able to ‘ prophesy’ of things 
|‘that shall be hereafter.” Not such, according to Mr. Foxton, are the 
clergy of these realms : 

“ Nos prétres ne sont point ce qu'un vain peuple pense ; 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science.’’ 

Instead of being the pioneers of thought and intelligence they are really 
far behind the age, and have long since been distanced by the laity. 
| Indeed, words fail even this eloquent ex-churchman when denouncing the 
retrogressive tendencies of sacerdotalism, and the assumptions of the 
|modern priesthood, which “are at once an anachronism and a usurpation.” 
A free press is now the most faithful instructor of mankind, because its 
teachings are the offspring of the Baconian philosophy. Inductive philo- 
sophy “once diffused and carried to its legitimate issues will destroy at 
least the physical supernaturalism of the churches.” There will be no 
decay, however, of reverence for what is worthy to be revered. The 
increase of knowledge can have no other results than to render the religious 
instincts of mankind more intelligent, more enlarged, and more tolerant. 
But as “the existing priesthood is utterly incompetent for the task of 
directing the present religious movement amongst the nations of the 
world,” Mr, Foxton trusts that “the Eternal Spirit which has inspired us 
with new hopes and new desires for the spiritual development of humanity, 
will also, in good time, raise up amongst us a race of seers and evangelists 
able to entertain and capable of gxpounding them.” 





* Journal of the Bath and West of England Society for the Encouragement of 
Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 1862, J. Ridgway. 

+ The Lessons of my Farm; a Book for Amateur Agriculturists. By R. Scott Burn. 
Lockwood and Co. 

t Elementary Treatise on Physics, Experimental and Applied. By Professor A. 
Ganot, ‘Translated by E. Atkinson, Ph.D., F.C.S. H. Bailliére. 

$ The Ambulance Surgeon; or, Practical Observations on Gunshot Wounds. By P. L. 
Appia, M.D. Edited by W. T. Nunn and A. M, Edwards, F.R.S.E. A. and C, 
Black. 

Lectures on the Prophecies of Zechariah. By the Rey. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D 

Edited by his Son, the Kev. J. S. Wardlaw, A.M. A. Fullarton and Co, 

© The Words of the Angels; or, Their Visits to the Barth, and the Messages they deli- 
rered. By Rudolph Stier, D.D, A, Strahan and Co. 
i * The Priesthood and the People. By ¥. J. Foxton, A.B, Triibner and Co. 
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TIP 
OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
anager, Mr. ene aba bag 
ln consequence P its Great Success the New Comedy will be 
Tepeated every oe hg 
londay and A ngae the week, a New Comedietta, UNDER 
THe ROSE Ashley, Kate Terry an and E. Romer. After 
which, BRIENDS OR FOES? Messrs. George Vining, Stephens, 
Dewar, Belmore, Frank Matthews; Mesdames Frank 
Matthews, Harland, ‘Ro mer, and Miss Herbert. ‘To conclude 
with THE PRACTICAL MAN. Mr. George Vining, Stephens; 
Mesdames Raiasforth and Harland. Commence at Haif-past 
Seven. Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch. 


LAZENBY and SON, Foreign Ware- 

@ housemen and Family Grocers, beg to direct attention to 

their choice selections of Breakfast and Luncheon delicacies, 
< noticing, amongst others, 





York and W: ras, 
Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona 
Anchovies, French Truffles, Preserved 3reen Peas, French Beans, 
Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and — Olives: Crystallized 
and Glace Apricots, Greengages, Strawberries, and Angelica, 
Jordan Almonds, Musecatel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, and a 
variety of French Chocolate and Bonbons, Their celebrated 


N RS. THEOPHILUS DAVIES who 


for many years, bas been accustomed to the care and 
education of the Young, purposes opening a School fir Young 
Ladies, on the Cliftonville side of Brighton, immediately after 
Easter. 

References may be made to J. D. Morell, Esq., A.M., LL.D., one 
of Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, Bowdon, Cheshire; and to 
the Rev. J. H. Hatton, B.A.. Hove House, Brighton. 

For terms and other details, app!y to Mrs. Davies, 36, Medina 
Villas, Clittonville, Brighton: 


R. LOVELL’S SCHOOL, 


HALL, Bucks. (Established 1436), The course of tuition 
is preparatory to the public schools, Eton, Rugby, and Harrow, 
Sandnurst College, and the Army and Navy Examinations, Native 
teachers of French and German reside in the house, and these lane 
guages form part of tne daily school duty, The number of Pupils 
is strictly limited, and none are admitted beyond 16 years oid.— 
all fu further p irtieulars can be had of the Principal. 


Wr y 
Sov TH AUSTRALIAN BANKIN 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Kadina (Wallaroo). Approved d 
1 and sent for collection. Every description of Pasian 
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Pickles and Sauces, prey under persona 
Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, 5 ugars, 5) ices, 

Candies, Colza Of], and all household requisites bp ~9 of the 
best 


descriptions. 
milies larly waited on for orders. 

- 6 Edw me ptceor Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 


Le eee S SAUCE. — CAUTION. — 





d Sauce are particularly re- 
uested to observe ay ro bottle bears the well-known label, 
ed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” ‘This label is protected by perpetual 
tion in Chancery of the 9th July, 1855, and without it none 








e CADENBY and SON, of he Edwards-street, Portman-square, 

as sole of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are 

cunpeliea | to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are 
closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitatious of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
Pr d by © i to be 








“THE ONLY GOOD 8AUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
coster, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Loudoa, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years empha- 

tically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally ac- 
copted by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Sto- 
Headache, Soma out stp are mg and as a Mild 





Aperient ~ es ally for Ladies and 
Children. ty ty DiNN in a state te of poe a purity and uniform 
= = INNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond-street, 

London ; an sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 
werid. 





(LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
used in the Royal Laundry.—The Lavlies are respectfully 
formed that this Starch is Exclusively Used in the Royal 
Laundry, and Her Majesty's Laundress says that although she 
has tried Whea , and other Powder Starches, she has 
found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is the 
Finest Starch she ever ben you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STAKCH, 
be sure that you as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
woT MRasPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


WOLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW 








WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOK 
STREET, BOND STREET, where all communications are to be 
ad PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. City 


Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C, 


45, OXFORD-STREET, 
SLERS’ ‘GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. Lbs 
Glass 2 Os, 
All articles marked in piain figures. 
a ag om —- and re suitable for Presents. 


»mptly executed. 
a onbonn OHO. ; 


RL STRE ET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTO sHOW- ROOMS, 
Broad street. “Establ 


r 

HANbsome BRASS AN ‘D IRON 

BEDSTEADS.—HEAL and SON'S 5how Looms contain 

a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home 

use and tor Tropical Climates; handsome lron Beadsteads with 

Brass Mountings aud el any Japanned; Piain Lron Bedsteads 

for Servants; every description of Wood Bedstead that is manu- 

factured, in ocany, Birch, Walnut-tree woods, Polished Deal 

and a, all fitted — ae and Furnitures complete, 
room Furnite 


ure, 
A) r 
Het SAND SON'S. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bed- 
steads, as well as of 150 ditferent articles of Bedroom Furniture 
sent free by post —HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, = ‘Bed- 
room Furniture Manutacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, 


NRIVALLED LOCK STITCH H 


SEWING MACHINES, manufactured by the WHEELER 
and WILSON Manufacturing Company. With recent improve- 
ancuts 

A perfect SEWING MACHINE which will Gather, Hem, Fell, 
— or Stiteh with great rapidity and perfect regularity, ‘and is 
the best for every description of work, The Machiue is simple, 
compact, and elegant in design, not liable to get out of order, and 
is #0 arstood that a child may work it, and it is alike 
suitable for the Family and Manufacturer. 
SALE Rooms, 189, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 

W. Instructions gratis to every 
TAustrated tus, with testimonials, gratis and post free. 

aiacturers of Foor's PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. A taste- 
ful staal, w w rith — security against the loss of | an Umbre: ela. 

AKVEL OF MECITANISM. 


EV OLVING SHOP FRONT :—The 


ouly Revolving Shop Front in the world may be seen 

at B MOSES and SUN'S Branch cca, mut, NEW OXPORD 
STREET, corner of HART STREET 

The Mustrated Weekly News thas ‘notices this great novelty in 
the Mechanical Arts 

“It epee to the street passenger the appearance of a qua- 
dra jar plate-glass window, with clegaut intercolumuiations. 
The pavement in front is miaid with encaustic tiles, and the two 
piers are fitted with silvered plate-giass, whieh doubles or con- 
tfhues the qretrengules colounade. The revolving glass room, if 
such it may | Med, presents a continually changing aspect as it 
passes the shic ntage. The whole has a very novel — splendid 
effect, especially as the various embellishments are peculiarly rich 
and fanciful; but a correct idea of an imzenious mechanical con- 
wivance of this nature is not easily conveyed by mere description, 
and must be seen to be appreciated. As iar as the spectator can 
observe, the window seems te realize the conception ot perpet ‘wal 
motion, and hurrying crowds suddenly stop to contemplate it. 

E. NOSES AND SON, 









































Ready - made an! Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shue Makers, and General 
Outdtters 


ania Houses: 
'y Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 1st, Minetes; 83, 84, 85, 86, Aldgate. 
Osford- street Brunch 
506, 507, om Oxtord-street; 1, 2, 3, oe 
otdenam-—court-roml Bra sch, 
137, 198, Tottent A; nd 283d 1 1 
ae ee ments, 
‘and Bradtuid, Yorkshire. 











business conducted with Victoria and New South Wales through 


the Company's Agents. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE.—Ofiices, 
No. 7, Royal Exchange, E.C., and No. 7, Pall-mall, 8.W.— 
for FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANC 
t. orporation has been established 
having been incorporated by Royal Charter in the year 1720. 
"Bisapee tases and every information may be obtained by « 
written or personal application as abov 

Jt 


Jaa aruered )HN LAU JRENCE, Secretary. 
ORTH 
Now 






acentury and a 











TNIe ~ 
BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

London Office—4, NeW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY. 
Head Office—64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000. Income, above 200,000/. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

SFCURITY — Accumulated and Invested Funds upwards of 
1,100,000. 

PROFITS—Ninety per cent. 
the Assured. The Ascertained surplus at last investigation was 
1360004. 

PRIVILEGES—Besides all the usual privileges, Policies are 
now, on reasonable conditi freed from payment of EXTRA 
PREMIUM tor Foreign Kesidence. 

PROGRESS OF BU SINESS. 
rr 





Sum Assured. 
Tn 1858 there were issued 377 A251. 


” 





1860 79,6401. 

The neat Investigation takes place in Dee ember, 1865. The Im- 
provement in the Company's Business, as above. will, it is antici- 
pated, beneficially affect the Bonus then to be declared. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Fire Insurances of every description effected at the usual rates. 
WwW. PF. BIRK MYR £, Secretary 
ESTABL ISHED 183, 
T _ r 
M {EDICA L AND FAMILY 
ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Uftices —7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
London. 

Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 

The accumulated assets exceed £650,000 
The subscribed capits 500,000 
The annual income f r eeree 350,000 
The policy clairas and bonuses ps a .. 1,000,000 

The new business is progressing at the rate of above £25,000 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and En- 
dowments of all kinds, India Kisk Assurance: 
business; and confers upon Insurers great tacilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with pertect seeurity 

Speeial and peculiar teatures have been adopted, in order to ren 
der the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the insured iueans whereby their Policies may be saved 
trom forteiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
information, may be o! on applic ation to any of the Society's 
Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Wate rioo-piace, London, 8. W. 
to whom applications for agencies in red vot efficiently repre- 
sented may be addressed. ANK EASUM, Saguenay, 
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PORE IGN AND OC )LONIAL “MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all Parts of the World.—Regularity, 
speed, economy, safety, me URO! 
EUROPE. 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Austria, Switze a Sardinia, Northern Italy, DAILY 
spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, 
Turkey, THRIC E ‘MONTHLY 
Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY 
ASIA. 


Persia, India, Ceylon, Straite, Burmah, China, Japan, Manilla, 
Java, FORTNIGHTLY 
AFRICA. 


Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, 3t. Helena, Ascension, Cape, Algoa Bay, 
Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY 

AMERICA. 

United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 

Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Hoadaras, Bahamas, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, River Plate, M /NTHLY. 

West Indies, N. and &. Pacitie, C alifornia, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORINIGH TLY 

AUS AL ws A. 





Sydney, Melbourne, Adela ‘King 
Tasmania, New Zealand, MONT LY 
Shipping in all its branches by deetest Cli 
Steamers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, — yo 

For latest days of registry and tariffs apply at 23, Rege 
3c —— s, Regent Circus, W 
WHEATLEY and Co., late WAGHORN, 

t stablished 26 Ye ars, 


te BOOKS at MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY. —Parechasers of Books for Public or 


and Screw- 
fected 


reet 





Private Libraries are recommended to obtain C. E. | 


MUDIE’S REVISED LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of 
RECENT WORKS, withdrawn from bis Library, for 
ALE. This List comprises many of the best Books 
of the Past Season, Cut and Uncut; also a Selection of 
Works, well bound, anil adapted for Presents and 
School Prizes 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester; 
and New-street, —_—_ 


publish: d, price 


~PHRAIM MOSEL on the TEETH, 


_4 amd the best Means of Supplying their Deficiencies, treats 
on the Natural History of the Mouth aud Teeth, and on Artiticial 
Teeth. It alse explains bis patent of 1852, and the great value of 
India. rubber fixaiures tor Gurns and Palates sustained by Auno- 
spheric i *ressure. The recent improvement he has made is also 
eh i, of the Daee application of the newly-discovered 







ivtues and Vices of Teeth. 
mm of the Mouth. 
» Teeth: their Structure and De- 
~- IV. Vie jews of the Aucients in relation to Teeth. 
e V.—Patented Lovention of Caoutchouc Fixatures for Ar- 
tificial Teeth, sustained by Atmospheric Pressure. 
Published by Bopexr Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly, and by the 
Aathor, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 


WINsLow | 


of the Profits is divided among 


| entertaining 


sorge’s Sound, Swan River, 


t-st 
150, Londonhall-atvest, E.c.2 | 
\ 


| THE NEW NOVELS. 

| Now ready, at all the Libraries 

‘CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? Mrs 
| S. C. HALL. 2 vols. By 


THE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGy 


‘A charmingly written tale.”— Messenger. 


ar Pes remarkable work—clever and original.”"—9, 


| 
® 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE oF 
| FAST YOUNG LADY. By Mrs. GREY. 3 yolg 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By 
“SCRUTATOR.” 3 vols. 
G/SATURDAY STERNE. By J. EZ 
READE. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
Also, now ready, in 2 vols., with illustrations, 2s, 
RECREATIONS OF A SPORTSMAN. 
By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 
Hurst and BLackerr, Great Mectberengh-<tnest 


"This ‘day i is ; published, price 8s. 64., 


A SKETCH 


OF THE 


| HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATEs 
} FROM INDEPENDENCE TO SECESSION. 
By J. M. LUDLOW, 
Author of “ British India, its Races and its History,” 
The Policy of the Crown towards India,” &e. 





TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE STRUGCLE FOR KANSAS, 
By THOMAS HUGHES, 

Author of ** Tom Brown's School-Days,” 
Tom Brown at Oxford,” &e. 


| 
' 
! 
| 
| 
Cambridge: MacmiLian and Co., and 23, Henrietta. 
street, Covent-garden, London. 
| Now ready, in 2 vols. (the concluding volumes of the), 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD AUCKLAND. 
| & Edited by the LORD BISHOP of BATH and WELLS, 


| Great as was the interest of the previous volumes of 


—| this work, these volumes will be far more interesting, 


The contents will be found startling, not only in poli- 
tical, but in all social circles. Many of the letters are 
marked Secret and ConripenTiAL, and relate to the 
most important transactions now for the first time 
made known. The Letters relate to the great party 
struggles from 1793 to 1814; to the sad illness of hie 
Majesty; the private life of Mr. Pitt, his early attach- 
ment (the account of which is incorrectly stated in 
Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt), dying hours, and death ; 
to the hitherto unknown proposition for the partition 
of France, at the period of the first French Revolution. 
Exciting details from day to day from the Right Hon. 
| J. Beresford and Lord Clare, of the progress and ex- 
tinction of the Irish Rebellion; the suicide of Wolfe 
Tone; the last visit of his sister to Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, and his death; the progress of the French Re- 
volution ; an unpublished contemporary account of the 
flight and capture of the Royal Family at Varennes; 
the early triumphs of the first Napoleon, &c. &c. These 
volumes will contain an index to the whole work. 

_ Rice HARD Bes TLEY, New Burlington -street. 





Immediately in 3 vols. 
(To be published a volume at a time), 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Edited by his Nephew, PIERRE IRVING. 

Mr. Bentley has purchased the English interest in 





| this work, which will be published in England in ad- 
} vance. 


The Life and Letters of this distinguished and 
delightful writer (whose works are among the most 
and elegant in modern literature) will 
possess great interest for the English public, for Wash- 
ington Irving passed many years among us, and con- 
tracted lasting friendships with all most distinguished 
either in high society, literature, or art. 

Ricuarp Benr.ey, New Burlington-street. 








Immediately, in post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


SIRENIA: a Past Existence. 


RicHarD BeytTLey, ) ow Burlington-street. 
Imme liately, a New Nove 1 by the Author of “ 
Lynne,” in 3 vols., entitled 


THE CHANNINGS. 


Rienarp Bent ey, New Burlington-street, 


East 





Just published, price 3s, éd., 352 pages, 


‘hie EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. Ar- 
rangedon an entirely new plan, with Questions and 
Answers. By C. H. SCHNEIDER, of the High School. 
French Examiner to the Educational! Institute of Scot- 


| land. 


lso, Eighth Edition, price 3s. 6.1., 328 pages, 
T HE EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL 
FRENCH READER. Arranged on an entirely new 
plan, with Questions. 


Also, price 3s., 


KEY to the EXERCISES contained in 
the Grammar. 
Edinburgh: A 


and C. Brack, and Bert and Brap- 









rvve; London: Simrkin and MaxsHatt, and Wait- 
TAKER and Co, 
From Professor MAX MULLER, of the University of Oxford. 
OXPORD. Lewy 2 27,1 
Deak Str—I hare had real pleasure é ining your French 
Grammar. em hare adopted usw lle aleulated to impress 
each rule end its application on the mind of the pul. The book “ 


well arranged, and bears clear traces of being the work of an expe- 
| rienc ed teacher and a thoughtful mind. Your French Reader forms 
| a useful companion to your Granunar.—} ours as tg 
X MULLER 


To C. H. ScHNEIDER, Beq. 
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day, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 9s., 
ONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
) TATIVE GOVERNMENT. By JOHN STUART 


MILL. London: Parker, Sox, and Rovex, West Strand 


This day, demy Svo, with Portrait, l5s., 
HE REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. 
RICHARD TRE NCH. Leing Se lections from 
Journals, Letters and other Papers. Edited by her 
_ the Dean of Westminster. 
“London: F Parker, Son, and Bovury, West Strand. 
‘Fifth th Edition, revised, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s., 
RINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By JOHN STUART MILL, 
By the same Author, Bees 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition. 
Two Vols., 2 258. : o 
DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORI- 
Two Vols., Svo, 24s. 
ON LIBERTY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY 


REFORM. Second E dition, with Supplement. Is. 6d. 
London: PARKER, SON, and Bourn, West Strand. 
padlished, crown Svo, 228 pp.. price 2s. 6d., 


pa CAMBRIDGE YEAR - BOOK 





and UNIVERSITY ALMANACK for 1862. 
La i directions for Entering a Student in the Uni- 
- an Account of all the,Scholarships and Exhi- 
isons and the means by which they are obtained: 
the sabjects of the various Examinations, with other 
Se eustien useful alike to Parents and Schoolmasters. 
Macamian and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta- 


street, Covent-garden, London. 
—— — 
BOHN’S ENGLISH GE NTLEM AN’S LIBRARY 
FOR APRIL. 


Richly illustrate d, at 9s. per volume, a 

AXWELL’S LIFE OF THE DUKE 

{V OF WELLINGTON, Vol. II. To be completed in 

3 containing 51 Engravings on Steel and upwards 
of T? on Wood, by the best Artists. 

#,* These 3 vols. were originally published at 32. 7s., 

and obtained a very large sale at that price. They 

will now, in becoming part of this Series, cost only 


13. 
Hesnr G. Bourn, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C, 


Now ready, Third Edition, price e 6d., 
ALEX. J. Bb. BERESFORD 
HOPE'S THIRD LECTURE, “The RESULTS 
@ the AMERICAN DISRUPTION,” is now ready,— 
being 8 continuation of “The Popular View of the 
American Civil War,” and * England, the North and 
the South”—both of which are still on sale, price 6d. 
each, being the Fourth Edition. 
London: James Ripeway, Piccadilly; Wickuam and 
C. J. Cooke, Maidstone. 
peta cm key 


Ready in a few days, New Edition for 1862, 

Vai DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONET- 

AGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1862 (Twenty- 

second year), containing ali the new Peers, Baronets, 

isin, Bishops, Privy Councillors, Judges, &., cor- 
rected throughout on the highest authority. 

Warrraker and Co., Ave Maria-lane, and all Book- 

sellers. 


Just published, p price Is., paper cover, or Is. 6d., 
bound in cloth, 
OLDEN WORDS, No. 1. Part L: 
THE RICH AND PRECIOUS JEWEL OF GOD'S 
HOLY WORD, Part IL: PRAYER 
“We have no doubt that this work wil! be welcome 
to many, especially at this holy season.” — Znglish 
Churchman. 


London (377, Strand) and Oxford: Joun Heyny and 


Jams Pauxer. Birmingham: Henry Wxicut, New- 
Street, ae 
~~ Will be publishe od, on the 3ist. inst., price 6s., 

HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


NEW SERIES, APRIL, XLIL 
CONTENTS : 

L The Mythology of Polynesia. 

Il. Endowed Schools. 
Ill. German Life during the last two Centuries. 
IV. Mrs, Delany 

V. Cesar’s Campaigns in Gaul. 
VI. The Life of J. M. W. Turner 

Vil. The Fathers of Greek Philosophy 

VIM. Portraits of my Acquaintances 
IX. France and Napoleon III. 

X. Lord Stanley. 

Contemporary Lrreratvre :—1. 
ties, Sociology, and Travels.—3. 
and biography.—5. Belles Lettres 

London: Triianex 60, Paternoster-row 


Theology. — 2. Poli- 
Science.—4. History 


; and Co., 





price ia. the First Number of 
TH. EXCH ANGE: the New Home and 
Colonial Montbly Review of Commerce, Manufac- 
tures, and General Politics. 
CoxrTents or No. L 


1. Mexico and the lutervention, No. L. 

2. Cotton. 

3. The American Conflict: the Claims of the South. 

4. The Resources of Canada 

5. The Riddle of Australian Politics 

6. Legal Securities for English Settlers and Capital in 
Bengal 

7. Our Collieries. 

& Foreign Exchanges. 


The Commerce of Great Britain, 1860 and 1861. 
English and Foreign Literature 

Money, Banking, and Shares 

English and Scotch Metals and Metal Manufactures 
The various Textiles and Textile Manufactures. 
Corn, Provision, and Foreign and Colonial Produce, 


&e. &e. 
Londen: Sampsoy Low, Sox, and Co., 47, Ladgate- 
hil, and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





Now ready, 


THE 


CORNHILL 


MAGAZINE, 


No. 28 (for April), price Ove Surzire, with Two Illustrations. 


ContTE 
Tur ADVENTURES oF Putuir on nis WAY 


NTS: 
THROUGH THE Worcp. (With an Illustration.) 


Chapter XXXIII.—Describes a Situation Interesting but not Unexpected. 
i XXXIV.—In which I own that Philip tells an Untruth. 


Tue Braty anp rrs Use. 

Frre-Damp Anp rvs VictiMs. 

A Fir or Jeatousy. 

Inner Lire or A Hosprran. 

Irene. (With an Jilustration.) 

First Becinninos. 

Ox Growine OLp. 

Rounpapout Parers.—No. 20. 
Lond mm: 


The Note 





CHAPMAN AND HALLS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


On March 31 will be published, price 6s., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXVIII. | 


a 





CONTENTS : 
I. Gentz’s Diary of the Austrian War in 1809. 
Il, National Loans: Mr. Chase's First Budget. 
Ill. Music and the Lyric Drama. 
1V. Marsh's Lectures on the English Language. 
V. The Grenvilles: a Chapter of Political History. 
VI. The Morality of Political Economy. 
. Why are the Women Redundant’ 
. The Court of Charles I. of Spain. 
IX. The American War. 
~ The Ignorance of Man. 


| 
} 
| 





. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 
MR. CARLYLE'’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


In demy Svo, with Portrait and Maps, Vol. IL 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 


SECOND, 
CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE, [Jn April. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s., 


A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


By I. R. FOX BOURNE, [This day. 


In 1 vol. post Svo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d., 


COTTON : 

the Chemical, Geological, and Meteorological Condi- 
tions involved in its Successful Cultivation. With an 
Account of the Actual Conditions and Practice of Culture 
in the Southern or Cotton States of North America. By 
Dr. JOHN WILLIAM MALLET, Ph.D. University of | 
Gottingen, A.B. Trin. Coll. Dublin, Professor of Chemis- 
try in the University of Alabama, Analytical Chemist of 
the State Geological Survey, and Chemical Professor of 
the State Schoo! of Medicine, Mobile. (This day. 





In | vol. demy 8vo, with a Portrait, 


A MEMOIR OF TEE LATE DUKE . 





OF RICHMOND. | 
[This day. 


In 1 vol. crown &vo, 6s., } 
LAST POEMS. | 
By ELIZABETH BAKRETT BROWNING. 
(This day, | 

NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER, 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each Part 

to contain Two Illustrations by “ Phiz.’ 
On April Ist will be published Part ILI. of 


| 
BARRINGTON. | 
| 


By CHARLES LEVER, 
Harry Lorrequer,” * C -) --~+ joel 
With I! Soueeitene tr * Phiz.” 
CuarMan and Hatt, 193, Pice seailty. 


Author of * 


No. V. for April, 
t be MUSEUM. A Quarterly Magazine 





of Education, Literature, and Science. 


l. The Ors 

Il, The English Training School System. 
H. G. Rewixsex, Canon of York. 

III. Details of Method in teaching the Mother-Tongue 
By James Ciype, LL.D. 

IV, Notes on Robert Browning. 
B.A. Oxon 

V. Reciprocal 


By the Rev 


By Jouw Nicnot, 


Naturalization, By James Lorimer, 


| 
| 
wd Local E.raminations 
| 
} 
| 


Jun., F.RSE | 

VI. Open Teaching inthe Universities of Scotland. By | 
Avex. TayLor Ixnes, M.A 

VIL. Natural History in School Education. By Ropsrt j 

PATTERSON | 

VIII. The Revised Code Amended. | 


IX. University Halls and Common Tables. | 
X. The late George Rankine Luke. | 
XL. Translations from Longfellow's ** Hiawatha.” Wy 
Professer F. W. Newmax. 


XI. Current Literature 

XII. Reviews :—1. Homeric Translations. 2. Dalzel’s | 
History of the University of Edinburgh. 

XIV. Notices of Books. | 


Foreign Notes. 2 
University Intelli- 
Educationai 
in Scot. | 


XV. Retrospect 
Pro 


of the Quarter :—1. 
ings of Societies, 3 
gence. 4. The Revised Code. 5 
intelligence. 6. National Education 
land. 7. Appointments. 


Edinburgh: Jauss Gorpoy, 51, Hanover-stree 
London: Ly»wakp Stanroup, 6, Charing-cross. 






h on the Axe: a Story a-la-mode, Part I. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








T= E DINBU RGH REVIEW. No. 

CCXXXIV. Apvertisements intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers immediately. 


London: Loyemayn and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 





Te QU ARTERL| Y REVIEW.—Ad- 


vertisements for insertion in the Fortheoming 
Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the 5th, and Bills by the 7th April. 


Joun Mornay, Albemarle-street. 


F™s ER’ s- “MAGAZINE for 
APRIL, 2a. 64., 
ConTArNs: 
The Income-Tax, and the | Notes from Numidia. 
Plans for its Reform. Humming Birds. 


Thalatta! Thalatta! — A Barren Honour.—A Tale. 
Study at Sea. By the | By the Author of “ Guy 
Author of * Catarina in Livingstone, " “Sword 
Venice.” Part IV. | and Gown,” &c. Chap- 


The Roman Book-Trade | 
under the Empire. By 
the Right Honourable Sir Mental Epidemics. 
George Lewis. | My Highland Home. 

Mrs. Delany; or, a Lady | The Engineers. 
of Quality in the Last Arthur Hugh Clough. 
Century. | 

London : PARKER, 


ters XX. and XXI. 
Gone On. 


Soy, and Bouxn, West Strand. W.C. 
LACKWOOD’S M AGAZINE, 
for APRIL 1862. No. DLVIIL Price 2s, 64, 
ConTEyts: 
Caxtoniana.—Part TI 
No. 4—On Intellectual Conduct as distinct from 
Moral —the “* Superior Man.” 
No. 5.—On Shyness. 
The Lives of Two Ladies. 
Politica! Tragedies in Japan. 
A Box of Books. 
Works of Charles Lever. 
The International Exhibition : 
spects. 
Chronicles of Carlingford: 
Spence's American Union. 
Witiiam Brackwoopo & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





its Purpose and Pro- 


Salem Chapel.—Part IIL. 


“PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited 
i by DAVID MASSON. No, XXX. for APRIL, 


Vol. V.) 

CONTENTS : 

I1.—Three Weeks in New York. By ovr Specia! 
Correspondent in America. 

Il.—Waiting. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

IJ1.—Ravenshoe. By Hen 
“Geoffry Hamlyn.’ 
meets Hornby at Last. 
posal, LV1.—Seutari. 

1V.—A Few Remarks on Mr. Hare's Scheme of 
Representation. By C, 0. Trevelyan, B. A., 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambrid 

V.—English Hexameters: Mr. Dart’s Trans! 
the Lliad. By the Rev. Dr. Whewell. 

VL—A Quiet Nook ; or, Vagaries of an old Bachelor. 
In Four Chapters. By John Ruffini, Author 
of * Lorenzo Benoni,” ** Doctor Antonio,” &c. 
Chap. [V.--My Last Flirtation. 

VilL—The New Morality: Worship of Majorities. By 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

VUL—On Visions and Dreams, By the Rev. John 
Cunningham, D.D., Author of “ The Church 
History of Scotland.” 

IX.—Management of the Nursery. By Archibald 
Maclaren, Part 1.—Air, Dict, the Bath, and 
Clothing. 

X.—Milo, By J.M 
X1.—The Oxford University Museum. 


862. (Completing 


Kingsley, Author of 
Chap. LIV.—Chariles 
LV,.—Archer's pro- 


tion of 


X1L.—Pessing Events: France and the Roman 
Question 
Vol. V. is Published this Day. Vols. L., I1., TIL. and 


IV., are now ready, handsomely bound im cloth, 
price 7a. 6d, each. 
Macmu.an and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


TMHE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. LXX., price 6s., April 1. 
CoNTENTs 
1. Lives of the Engineers. 
2. The Act of Uniformity. 
}. Recent Revolutions in the Papal Statea 
Phases of London Life, 
5. Congregational Psalmony 
}. Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 
Underhill’s West Indies. 
Social Life in Medisva!l England. 
Aids to Faith. 
Lpilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jacxsox, Watroxp, and Hopper, 14, St. 
Paul's-churchyard; and Suusiux, Maxsuas, and Co., 
Stationers’ Hall-court. 


soos 


ZX . 
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Two large Volumes, 8vo, price 2. 16s. cloth, uniform 
* with Johnston’s General Gazetteer of the World, 
GAZETTEER of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS and NARROW SEAS: Comprising 
concise Description of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objeets of Note, founded 
on the best Authorities. By JAMES A. SHARP, Esq. 
London: LonemaN, GREEN, Lonemay, and RoBeRrts. 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In Two thick Volumes, 8vo, with Maps, price 63s, cloth; 
or price 73s. strongly half-bound in russia, 

DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in the 
WORLD: Illustrated with 6 large Maps, By J. R. 


M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, LonGMAN, and Ronerts. 


HOW AND WHAT TO READ AND STUDY. 
The Fourth Edition, in fcap. TSH R 5s., cloth, 

COURSE of ENGLI READING; 
or, How and What to Study, adapted to Every 
Taste and Capacity, with Literary Anecdotes. By the 
Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A., Trinity College, Oxford, 
Author of “ Twenty Years in the Church,” “ Recollec- 

tions of College Days,” ‘‘ The Cricket Field,” &. 
*.* This volume, besides giving a copious list of 
books for reading, contains an ample synopsis of a 
plan for studying any particular branch of history, 


losophy, or the fine arts. 
eng te Green, Loxeman, and ROBERTS. 


Just publ in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 
D" OCRAGY IN AMERICA. | By 
EN 


ALEXIS TOCQUEVILLE. Translated by 
RY REEVE, Esq. New Edition, with an Intro- 


ductory Notice by the Translator. 
. ra boapapy VE, the 
translator of M. DE UE- 
very nice and delicate 

smite 

siderable 








le UE 
VILLE’s America, when the an- 
ticipations he published so many 
years back are come to the test 
of a practical fulfilment, His 
translator, Mr. HENRY REEVE, 
naturally glances at the great 
and grave changes which have 

sed over the world since, 
twenty-five years ago, the first 
portion of this commentary on 
the American Constitution was 
published ; and no less naturally 
and reasonably he insists on the 
fact, which is so startling a tes- 


“De TOCQUEVILLE'’s work, 
now that the author is in his 
grave, remains a sage monu- 
ment of his sagacity and dis- 
erimination; and it will continue 
for years a beacon to European 
politicians, by the aid of which 
they may steer Clear of the rocks 
and whirlpools of popular pas- 

jar licence en; 





sion and m- | timony to the presence of Toc- 
dered by unbridled and uncon- | QUEVILLE’s philosophy, that 
trollable popular power. The | the years which have swept 


away so much have left this 
book to stand.”—The Times, 
Feb. 21. 


publication of the present new | 
edition at this time is a general 
boon.”— ing Herald, Feb.20. | 
“WE cannot conceive a more | 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, Loneman, and Roperts. 
“M‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY AND 
SUPPLEMENT. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 50s. cloth; or 55s. strongly half- 


und, 
DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEO- 
RETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE 
and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. R, 
* M*CULLOCH, Esq. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. 
The Supplement to the current Edition may be had 
separately, price 2s. 6d., and comprises additional 
‘ormation on the following subjects :— 

Amsterdam ; Brandy, Ge- Duty on Paper; Trade of 
neva, &c.; Cheese; Chi- | the principal Ports of the 
cory; Coal; Commercial | United Kingdom; Precious 
Treaty with France ; Cus- | Metals; Linen and Cotton 
toms Duties; Navigation | Rags; Foreign Merchants 
of the Danube; Delivery | in Russia; Salmon; Trade 
Order; Dock Warrant; | of San Francisco; Shang- 

;. Exports from the Hae; Merchant Shipping; 
United Kingdom in 1859; | Spirits; Stamps; Sugar; 
Commerce of France;|Syra; Tallow; Tariff; 
Currency of India; Cus- Tea; Timber; Foreign 
toms Duties in India; Commerce of the United 
Revenue, &c. of India; | States; Trade and Naviga- 
Licences ; Exportof Hemp | tion, &c, of the principal 
from Manilla; Shipment | Cities in the United States; 
of Sugar from Mauritius; | Reduction of the Wine 
Oranges and Lemons; | Duties. 
Paper Duty; Customs 
London: Loneman, Green, LoNGMAN, and Roperts. 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 

New and thoroughly revised Edition; each Treasury 
complete in One compact Volume, fcap. 8vo, of about 
900 pages, comprising about 1,800 columns of small 
but very legible type, price 10s. cloth. 

AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 
LEDGE, and LIBRARY of REFERENCE: A 
pop Compendi of Universal Knowledge ; viz. 

Grammar, Dictionary, Gazetteer, Mythology, Chrono- 

logy, Peerage, &c. Price 10s. 

AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- 

SURY: Comprising copious General Outlines 

of Universal History, and separate Histories of every 
principal Nation. Price 10s. 

AUNDER’S TREASURY of 

NATURAL HISTORY: A popular Dictionary 

of Animated Nature’; with 900 Woodcuts. Revised and 

by T. 


corrected, with an extended Supplement, 
SPENCER COBBOLD, M.D., F.L.S. Price 10s. 
[Nearly ready. 


AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
TREASURY: Consisting of Memoirs and brief 
Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Nations, extended, in a new Supplement, to Dec. 
1861, Price 10s. 
AUNDER’S TREASURY of GEO- 
GRAPHY. (Completed by W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S.) With Maps and Plates. Price 10s. 
AUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and 
LITERARY TREASURY; A popular Encyclo- 
Price 10s, 





iV 
peedia. 


@ The SIX TREASURIES complete, price 3/., cloth. | 


Each Treasury, price 13s., well bound in calf, or 10s. 
in cloth lettered, may be had separately as above. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Rorerrs. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—o——— 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES the 
SECOND. Vol. VIII. completing the Edition in post 
8vo, with Portrait and Memoir. Price 6s. 


GLEIG and BRIALMONT’S LIFE of 
WELLINGTON. Second Edition, condensed by the Rev. 
G. R. GLEIG into one volume: with Portrait, Plans and 
Map. 8vo, lds. 


LETTERS and LIFE of LORD BACON, 
includ: his OCCASIONAL WORKS. By JAMES 
SPEDDING, Trin. Coll. Camb. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 
forming Vols. VIIL and IX. of Bacon’s Works, edited 
by ELLIS, SPEDDING, and HEATH. Price 24s. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S D#MOCRACY 
IN AMERICA. Translated by HENRY REEVE, Esq. 
New Edition, with an Introductory Notice by the Trans- 
lator. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


of SIR MARC ISAMBARD 
By RICHARD BEAMISH, 
8vo, 14s. 


LIFE 
BRUNEL, Civil Engineer. 
F.R.S. With Portrait and Illustrations. 


People’s Editions of Popular Works. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. People’s Edition, with 
Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, 
including his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
and other Miscellaneous Writings. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 8s, 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 


ESSAYS and REVIEWS. New and 


cheaper Edition, being the Tenra, Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. 
By the Author of Amy Herbert, Gertrude, The Ex- 
perience of Life, &c. Sixth Edition, fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH, 
from the FIRST PREACHING of the GOSPEL to the 
COUNCIL of NACA, a.p. 325. By the Author of 
Amy Herbert. Second Edition, printed in a more con- 
venient form. Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS 
from ITALY and SWITZERLAND. Translated from 
the German by LADY WALLACE, Post 8vo, 9s. 6d, 


EGYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and 
SYRIAN SHRINES (Travels in Egypt, the Holy Land, 
and Western Turkey). By EMILY A. BEAUFORT. 
Second Edition, Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. post 
8vo, 25s. 





The CHASE of the WILD RED DEER 
| in the COUNTIES of DEVON and SOMERSET. By 
| CHARLES PALK COLLYNS. With Coloured Map and 


| 40 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, 16s. 

| FOUR PERIODS OF PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION, as Reviewed in 1832, 1839, 1846, and 1862. 
| In Papers by Sir JAMES P. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Bart. 8vo, I4s. 











| HERSCHEL’S (Sir JOHN F. W.) OUT- 

LINES of ASTRONOMY, revised and corrected to the 
| existing State of Astronomical Knowledge, with Plates 
| and Woodcuts, Sixth Edilion. S8vo, 18s, 


“Senne 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 





FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


’ —=— 


ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and Othe 
SUBJECTS, contributed to the Edinburgh and Quarter: d 
Reviews. By Sir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart. MLD. g! 
Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 'Syo,° ” S™ 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIRE 
Part II.: a Series of Essays intended to illustrate some 
Points in the Physical and Moral History of Man, 

Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S., &. Feap, Pa 


S, 


VOLCANOES; the Character of their 
Phenomena, their Share in the Structure and Com 
tion of the Surface of the Globe, &. By G. POULETT 
SCROPE, M.P., F.R.S., &. Second Edition, enlarged ; 
Map and Illustrations. S8vo, 15s. ’ 

(On Thursday next, 


Rev. C. MERIVALE’S HISTORY of 
the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vol. VIL, com. 
pleting the Work to the point where the Narrative of 
GIBBON commences. 


ELLICE: a Tale. 


1 vol. 


SUNSETS and SUNSHINE; or, Varied 
Aspects of Life. By the Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A. 
Vicar of Exning. Post 8vo. 7’ 


By L. N. Comyy, 


IMPRESSIONS of ROME, FLORENCE, 
and TURIN. By the Author of Amy Herbert. Post 8yo, 


PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACTERS. A 
Second Series of Excursions and Explorations 
MEMBERS of the ALPINE CLUB. Edited by E 
KENNEDY, M.A., F.R.G.S., President of the Club. With 
1 Treble Map, 4 Double Maps, and 7 Single Maps; and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, by Epwarp WHrmpgr. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 


List of Contributors. 


F. E. Blackstone, D.C.L. | Kev. Charles Hudson, M.A, 

7 T. G. Bonney, M.A., | Frederick William Jacomb, 
GS. Edward Shirley Kennedy, 

William Brinton, M.D. M.A, . 

Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., | Wm. Mathews, Jun., M.A, 

F.G.S. 

Arthur Milman, M.A. 

P. C. Nichols, F,S.A, 

John Ormsby. 

Charles Packe, Jun., B.A. 

Rev. Leslie Stephen, M.A. 

Edward Schweitzer. 

F. F, Tuckets, 

Edward Whymper. 

Stephen Winkworth, 


M.A. 
Edward Fuxton. 
J. J. Cowell, F.R.G.S. 
John G. Dodson, M.P. 
R. W. Elliot Forster. 
Rey. J. F. Hardy, B.D. 
Rev. G. C. Hodgkinson, 


M.A. 
Edward Thudstan Holland, 
B.A. 





MOUNTAINEERING in 1861; a Vaca- 
tion Tour: Including the Ascent of the Weisshorn, a 
Passage of the Old Weissthor, &c. By JOHN TYN- 
DALL, F.R.S., &., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the Royal Institution. Square crown 8vo, with tas. 
trations. 


A SUMMER TOUR in the GRISONS, 
and the ITALIAN VALLEYS of the BERNINA. By 
Mrs. HENRY FRESHFIELD, Author of Alpine Byways. 
Post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations. 


HAWAII: its Past, Present, and Future; 
an Account of the Social State and Physical Aspects of 
the Sandwich Islands). By MANLEY HOPKINS, 
Hawaiin Consul-General, &c. With a Preface by the 
BISHOP OF OXFORD. Post 8vo, with Map and Illus- 
trations, 


CANADA and the CRIMEA ; or, Sketches 
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